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INTRODUCTORY. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  on  June 
13.  1900,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Air.  Farquhar  presiding.  Air.  Frank 

H.  Hiteheock.  chief  of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and.  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follow-: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  name,  your  address. 
and  your  occupation. — A.  My  name  is  Frank  H.  Hitchcock:  my  occu- 
pation is  that  of  chief  of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets.  United 
State-  Department  of  Agriculture;  that  is  also  my  address. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  I — A.   Since  the  autumn  of  1891. 

Q.  And  all  that  time  in  this  bureau  \ — A.  No.  I  went  into  the 
Department  as  a  biologist,  passing  the  civil-service  examination.  I 
served  in  the  biological  work  for  one  year  and  then  took  up  the  statis- 
tical work.  I  worked  in  the  statistical  bureau  until  about  live  years 
ago.  when  I  was  transferred  to  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  soon 
after  its  inception.  My  work  has  therefore  been  statistical  for  about 
eight  years. 

Q.  Your  examination  has  been  exclusively  in  the  line  of  the  exten- 
sion of  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products '. — A.  Yes:  since  I 
have  been  connected  with  my  present  office. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  had  for  procuring  your  information 
in  regard  to  the  expansion  of  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
products \ — A.  We  have  had.  first  of  all.  the  published  information 
that  is  issued  by  the  various  foreign  governments.  We  depend  upon 
the  official  reports,  as  far  as  possible,  for  our  information,  especially 
for  our  statistical  information.  We  have  also  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  consular  service  through  the  courtesy  of  the  State 
Department.  The  consuls  have  furnished  us  with  reports  on  stated 
topics,  the  inquiries  being  transmitted  to  them  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  had  some  assistance  from 
employees  of  our  own  Department  abroad.  There  have  been  several 
special  agents  (so  called)  employed  to  study  agricultural  conditions  in 
foreign  countries,  and  they  have  reported  to  the  Department.     For 
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information  on  the  subject  of  our  own  export  trade  we  are  of  course 
dependent  very  largely  upon  the  reports  of  our  customs  officials  as 
published  by  the  Treasuiy  Department. 

EXTENT   AND   INCREASE   OF   AGRICULTURAL   EXPORTS. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  will,  in  your  own  way,  the  past  conditions 
of  the  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products,  the  present  condi- 
tions, and  the  hopes  for  the  future. — A.  The  extent  to  which  Ameri- 
can farmers  depend  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  disposal  of  their 
surplus  products  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  1899,  our  agricultural  exports  reached  in  value  close  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $800,000,000.  The  agricultural  exports  probably 
comprise  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  American  agri- 
culture. With  this  enormous  surplus  the  acquirement  and  main- 
tenance of  a  ready  foreign  market  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
agricultural  interests.  In  order  to  prevent  the  glutting  of  the  home 
market  we  must  ship  our  surplus  produce  to  foreign  countries. 

During  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  our  agricultural  exports  have 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  1860  their  value  was  about  $258,- 
000,000;  in  1870  it  amounted  to  $363, 000, 000  ;x  in  1880  to  $693,000,000; 
in  1890  to  $635,000,000;  and  in  1899  to  $793,000,000.  Comparing  1860 
with  1899,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  figures,  a  period  of  about 
forty  years,  we  find  an  increase  of  over  200  per  cent. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  probability  of  a  still  further  increase 
in  our  agricultural  export  trade,  providing  proper  measures  are  taken 
to  foster  it.  Modern  transportation  facilities  are  revolutionizing  the 
character  of  the  trade.  The  introduction  of  cold  storage  and  of 
refrigeration  service  on  railway  cars  and  steamships  is  making  it 
possible  to  market  in  foreign  countries  across  the  sea  products  that 
we  were  formerly  unable  to  export;  and  it  is  along  this  line  of  devel- 
opment that  the  increase  of  our  export  trade  in  agricultural  products 
in  the  future  may  be  chiefly  expected — in  the  exportation  of  perishable 
products,  such  as  meats,  butter  and  cheese,  perishable  vegetables,  and 
fruits. 

FRESH   BEEF. 

Thus  far  the  chief  example  of  trade  development  along  this  line  is 
found  in  the  case  of  fresh  beef.  In  1880  our  exports  of  fresh  beef 
were  valued  at  about  $7,000,000.  Last  year,  1899,  they  were  valued 
at  $24,000,000. 

INDIAN    CORN. 

Some  of  the  other  products  that  show  an  increased  exportation,  but 
mainly  for  other  reasons,  I  will  now  mention.     Corn  is  a  notable 

[l  The  figures  for  1870,  quoted  in  this  testimony,  represent  the  currency  export 
values,  as  originally  published  in  the  official  customs  returns.] 
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example.  In  1870  we  exported  a  little  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  indian 
corn.  Last  year  we  exported  nearly  $70,000,000  worth.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry  all  over  the  world  and  the  discovery  in 
foreign  countries  that  American  corn  forms  a  cheap  and  desirable  feed 
stuff  for  live  stock  have  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  our  exporta- 
tion of  that  grain. 

WHEAT    FLOUE. 

Another  conspicuous  example  of  increase  is  wheat  flour.  Going 
back  to  1870  we  find  that  the  exports  of  wheat  flour  were  valued  at 
about  $20,000,000.  Last  year,  1899,  they  were  valued  at  $73,000,000. 
The  remarkable  development  of  the  milling  industries  in  this  country, 
resulting  in  a  very  large  production  of  high-grade  flour  at  a  low  cost, 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  export  flour  in  competition  with  other 
producing  countries  and  gradually  to  get  the  trade.  Flour  affords 
one  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  increase  among  our  agricultural 
exports. 


Another  case  of  development  in  the  agricultural  export  trade  is  that 
of  the  shipment  of  cattle.  In  1870  our  cattle  exports  amounted  in  value 
to  less  than  $500,000.  In  1899  they  amounted  to  over  $30,000,000. 
This  trade  has  been  greatly  aided,  of  course,  by  the  changes  in  the 
methods  of  transportation,  the  improvement  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, the  shortening  of  the  time  in  which  live  cattle  can  be  transported, 
not  only  across  the  continent  but  across  the  sea,  and  by  the  measures 
that  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  protect  and  foster  the 
trade.  The  official  inspection  of  export  cattle,  guaranteeing  a  standard 
in  condition  and  quality,  has  greatty  benefited  the  export  trade. 

CURED    MEATS. 

Our  exports  of  cured  meats  have  also  increased  to  a  noticeable  extent. 
The  various  pork  products,  in  particular,  have  presented  a  very  marked 
example  of  increase.  In  1870  we  exported  only  about  $6,000,000  worth 
of  bacon  and  hams,  while  in  1899  we  sent  abroad  over  $60,000,000 
worth.  Our  bacon  exports  for  1899  were  valued  at  $42,000,000,  and 
our  ham  exports  at  $21,000,000. 

LAED. 

Similarly  the  exports  of  lard  have  grown  enormously  in  the  period 
under  consideration.  In  1870  we  exported  about  $6,000,000  worth 
of  lard.  In  1899  we  exported  $42,000,000  worth.  The  growth  of  the 
packing  industry  in  the  United  States  and  the  improved  methods  of 
packing  that  have  been  adopted  here  have  resulted  in  a  great  develop- 
ment of  this  export  trade. 
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OIL   CAKE. 


Another  agricultural  export  that  shows  a  very  large  growth  and  a 
very  rapid  one  is  oil  cake  and  oil -cake  meal.  In  1870  we  exported 
about  $3,500,000  worth  of  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal.  Last  year  we 
exported  $14,500,000  worth.  This  product  presents  a  case  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  exports  of  corn.  It  is  beginning  to  be*  fed  very 
largely  to  live  stock  abroad,  especially  in  dairying  countries.  Foreign 
dairying  interests  are  beginning  to  discover  its  utility  as  a  feed  and  are 
importing  it  in  rapidly  increasing  quantities. 


COTTON-SEED    OIL. 


Another  article  that  shows  a  rapid  increase  is  cotton-seed  oil.  In 
1870  we  exported  only  about  $15,000  worth  of  this  product.  In  1899 
we  sent  abroad  about  $12,000,000  worth. 


Oleo  oil,  a  product  that  has  come  to  the  front  somewhat  recently, 
affords  another  instance  of  growing  export  trade.  In  1870  no  exports 
were  recorded.  In  1880  about  $2,000,000  worth  went  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  in  1899  over  $9,000,000  worth.  Oleo  oil  is  sent  abroad  to 
countries  that  manufacture  oleomargarine;  it  is  sent  abroad  in  the 
crude  form  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  butter. 


Still  another  item  is  fruits.  Our  export  trade  in  fruits  has  increased 
with  considerable  rapidity  during  these  years.  In  1870  we  shipped  to 
foreign  countries  about  $500,000  worth,  whereas  in  1899  we  exported 
nearly  $8,000,000  worth. 

The  leading  articles  just  enumerated  are  the  ones  that  have  contrib- 
uted most  to  the  general  increase  I  spoke  of  as  having  occurred  in  our 
agricultural  export  trade. 

REASON   FOR   SELECTING   STATISTICS   QUOTED. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyee.)  Why  is  it  you  take  a  period  of  thirty  years — 
1870  to  1900? — A.  One  reason  is  that  the  statistics  prior  to  1870  are 
not  in  such  satisfactory  shape.  1  have  here  the  figures  for  each  decen- 
nial period  from  1870  down  to  1899. 

Q.  Is  there  a  falling  off  in  the  different  periods  between  1870  and 
1900  ? — A.  There  is  a  fluctuation  in  some  cases — a  falling  off  followed 
by  a  recovery. 

Q.  And  then  a  rise  again  in  the  last  two  or  three  years? — A.  A  rise 
occurred  in  many  cases  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   EXPORT   TRADE. 

Q.  I  would  rather  like  to  hear  the  destinations  of  these  agricultural 
products,  if  you  can  give  them  just  as  well  as  not. — A.  As  regards  the 
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distribution  of  our  agricultural  exports  in  general,  I  will  say  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is,  of  course,  our  most  important  market.  We  send 
over  one-half  of  all  our  agricultural  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  the  products  exported  during  the  five 
years  1894-1898,  measured  in  value,  about  55  per  cent  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  exports  for  the  same 
period  went  to  Germany;  to  France,  6.6  per  cent;  to  the  Netherlands, 
4.3  per  cent;  to  Belgium,  3.6  per  cent.  These  five  countries  are  the 
destinations  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  European  trade,  and,  in 
fact,  of  our  total  export  trade  in  agricultural  products. 

Q.  Why  do  you  select  the  period  of  1894  to  1898?— A.  The  reason 
I  have  selected  that  period  in  this  testimony  is  because  I  have  published 
a  report  upon  our  agricultural  export  trade  for  those  years,  from  which 
I  am  able  to  quote.  The  report  was  issued  some  little  time  ago,  and  so 
it  does  not  include  1899.  Similar  statistics  covering  1899  have  not 
yet  been  published. 

Q.  Do  these  percentages  materially  differ  as  regards  other  periods  ? — 
A.  Not  materially.  I  am  speaking  now  in  reference  to  the  present 
status  of  the  export  trade,  and  it  is  fairer  to  take  a  period  of  several 
years  and  give  the  average  than  to  quote  any  single  year.  The  average 
for  the  five  years  1891^1898  gives  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  present 
distribution  of  the  export  trade.  Of  our  agricultural  exports  for  that 
period  about  88  per  cent  went  to  European  countries.  That  shows 
how  important  Europe  is  to  us  as  a  market. 

Q.  You  figure  with  that,  of  course,  the  export  trade  from  the  Pacific 
coast? — A.  The  entire  agricultural  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

INCREASE    OF    TRADE    TO   ASIATIC    COUNTRIES. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  the  period  from  1894  to  1898  there  has  been  an 
increased  trade  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Asiatic  countries  ? — A. 
There  has  been  a  marked  increase  during  that  period.  The  total  value 
of  our  agricultural  exports  to  Asia  increased  from  less  than  $4,000,000 
in  1894  to  nearly  $15,000,000  in  1898.  The  agricultural  exports  to 
Oceania,  which  are  stated  separately,  increased  in  the  same  period 
from  less  than  $2,000,000  to  $3,500,000 — quite  a  material  increase. 
The  increase  shown  by  the  Asiatic  and  Oceanian  trade  is  proportion- 
ately very  much  greater  than  the  increase  shown  in  any  other  direction. 
It  is  about  the  most  interesting  feature  of  our  recent  foreign-trade 
development. 


Q.  What  are  the  branches  of  our  trade  that  are  increasing  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years  from  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  As  regards  the 
agricultural  exports,  the  chief  articles  are  cotton  and  wheat  Hour.  I 
will  quote  from  one  of  my  reports  statistics  to  show  how  the  export 
trade  in  cotton  has  developed.     Our  total  exports  of  raw  cotton  to 
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Japan,  China,  and  Hongkong  increased  from  23,500  pounds  in  1889, 
ten  years  ago,  to  nearly  119,000,000  pounds  in  1898.  The  present 
trade  represents  the  growth  of  little  more  than  a  decade.  To  show 
how  rapidly  it  has  developed  in  the  last  year  or  two,  I  will  say  that  in 
1897  the  exports  amounted  to  only  32,000,000  pounds,  as  compared 
with  nearly  119,000,000  pounds  in  1898. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  increase  of  the  production  of 
China  during  this  same  period  ?  Were  they  increasing  materially  in 
the  production  of  cotton  ? — A.  Not  materially.  Very  little  increase  is 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  cotton  production  in  China. 

Q.  So  that  the  inference,  then,  is  that  they  are  wearing  more  cotton, 
they  are  consuming  more  cotton  goods? — A.  The  raw  cotton,  I  will 
say,  goes  chiefly  to  Japan,  where  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  is  rap- 
idly coming  into  great  prominence.  The  Japanese  are  now  manu- 
facturing enormous  quantities  of  cotton  goods.  Their  manufacturing 
has  increased  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  they  are"  now 
drawing  upon  us  quite  extensively  for  their  raw  cotton.  The  natural 
inference  would  be  that  the  use  of  cotton  cloths  is  increasing  in  that 
portion  of  the  world. 

Our  gains  in  exportation,  however,  are  not  confined  entirely  to  the 
exports  of  the  raw  product.  Our  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to 
the  Orient  also  show  a  considerable  increase.  They  have  fluctuated 
considerably  from  year  to  year,  but  taking  1889  to  1898,  a  period  of 
ten  years,  we  find  an  increase  from  11,600,000  worth  in  the  former 
year  to  15,300,000  worth  in  the  latter  year. 

Q.  Just  in  one  year? — A.  No;  in  ten  years. 

Q.  In  ten  years  an  increase  of  $4,000,000.  Well,  is  this  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cotton  goods  ? — A.  It  is  the  style  of  cotton  goods,  of  course, 
that  is  generally  sent  to  tropical  countries,  largely  cheap  cottons  of 
the  coarser  grades. 

Q.  From  what  section  of  the  United  States  are  these  goods  ex- 
ported?— A.  They  come  from  the  cotton  manufacturing  sections  in 
New  England  and  also  from  the  South.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  exact 
distribution,  but  I  understand  that  the  South  is  now  beginning  to 
export  quite  largely  to  the  Orient. 

Q.  The  South  is  manufacturing  an  article  that  is  very  largely  con 
sumed  in  the  Orient,  is  it  not? — A.  I  understand  it  is  beginning  to. 

WHEAT   FLOUR. 

I  spoke  also  of  the  exportation  of  wheat  flour  to  the  oriental  coun- 
tries; I  will  quote  statistics  to  show  the  gain  in  the  shipment  of  that 
product.  In  1889  our  exports  of  wheat  flour  to  Japan,  China,  and 
Hongkong  amounted  to  408,000  barrels.  In  1898  they  amounted  to 
1,120,000  barrels.     The  increase  was  particularly  marked  in  the  last 
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few  years  of  the  decade.     In  1894  they  had  increased  to  only  676, ) 

barrels:  the  advance  to  over  a  million  occurred  in  the  years  following 
that. 

DESTINATIONS   OF   LEADING   EXPORTS. 

At  Senator  Kyle's  request  I  will  now  take  up  the  leading  products 
I  have  mentioned  as  showing  gains  in  exportation  and  state  briefly  the 
principal  destinations  to  which  we  are  now  sending  them.  Indian  corn 
is  the  first  item  on  my  list.  I  will  ask  Senator  Kyle  whether  he  would 
prefer  to  have  me  state  the  distribution  by  quantities  or  by  values  \ 

Senator  Kyle.  I  think  value  probably  would  be  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  the  bushels  or  weights  in 
your  statement  \ — A.  I  have  both  quantity  and  value  wherever  they  can 
be  stated.  In  the  case  of  some  items — for  instance,  fruits — only  the 
value  is  recorded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  case  of  cereals,  however? — A.  The 
separate  cereals  are  all  stated  by  both  quantity  and  value.  To  get  at 
the  volume  of  the  exports  it  would  be  important,  of  course,  to  have 
the  quantity  as  well  as  the  value;  but  where  you  are  simply  showing 
the  proportion  of  export  trade  that  goes  to  the  different  countries  the 
value  forms  a  satisfactory  basis  as  regards  the  distribution.  In  fact 
it  makes  very  little  difference  in  a  given  year  whether  we  take  the 
quantity  or  the  value  for  that  purpose.  Such  statements,  whether 
stated  in  quantity  or  in  value,  are  merely  comparative.  However,  I 
can  quote,  if  you  wish,  both  quantities  and  values. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  have  both  the 
quantity  and  the  value. 

Witness.  To  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  distribution  I  will  take  the 
average  for  the  five-year  period  1891^1898,  stating  the  quantity  and 
value  for  that  period. 

INDIAN    CORN. 

Speaking  now  of  indian  corn,  our  shipments  of  this  grain  to  the 
United  Kingdom  averaged  50,000,000  bushels  a  year,  the  value  being 
about  818.000.000.  That  gave  the  United  Kingdom,  taking  the  per- 
centage of  quantity,  about  L3  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Germany 
ranked  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  our  corn,  taking 
about  20.000,000  bushels  a  year,  or  about  17  per  cent,  the  value  being 
slightly  more  than  $7,000,000.  Canada  was  a  market  for  about 
10,500,000  bushels,  the  value  being  about  $3,700,000.  Canada  took 
about  9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Netherlands,  with  I<».100,000 
bushel-,  valued  at  $3,800. 000.  received  nearly  9  per  cent.  Denmark 
took  nearly  8  per  cent,  receiving  about  9,000,000  bushels,  with  a  value 
of  about  $3,000,000.     These  five  countries — the  United  Kingdom.  Ger- 
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many,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark — were  the  chief  markets 
for  our  indian  corn  during  the  period  under  consideration.  After 
these  countries  France  and  Belgium  may  be  cited  as  the  most  important 
markets. 

WHEAT   FLOUR. 

Wheat  flour  is  the  next  item  that  I  will  mention.  Of  the  wheat 
flour  exported  in  the  five-year  period  1894-1898,  the  United  Kingdom 
took  about  58  per  cent.  The  quantity  sent  to  that  country  was,  taking 
the  annual  average,  about  9,000,000  barrels  and  the  value  about 
$35,000,000.  Other  destinations,  the  chief  of  which,  however,  the 
Netherlands,  took  only  about  6  per  cent,  were,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  the  Netherlands,  Hongkong,  Brazil,  Canada,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Cuba,  and  Germany.  I  have  mentioned  all  the  destina- 
tions to  which  an  average  annual  export  of  more  than  200,000  barrels 
was  sent. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  you  mention  the  Asiatic  countries  there 
in  that  list? — A.  I  mentioned  the  chief  one — Hongkong.  Hongkong 
ranks  third. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent? — A.  It  takes  about  5  per  cent  of  the  flour. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  East  Indies  are  finding  a 
market  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  the  Orient  ? — A.  My  impression 
is  that  they  are  not  to  any  considerable  extent.     You  refer  to  India? 

Q.  India;  yes. — A.  Not  to  any  large  extent.  India  is  not  develop- 
ing as  a  wheat-exporting  country.  That  country  has  not  the  impor- 
tance that  it  formerly  had  as  a  source  of  supply.  I  have  here  the 
wheat  production  of  British  India.  It  fluctuates,  of  course,  from 
year  to  year,  but  the  general  tendency  has  been  downward. 

Q.  You  may  state  for  the  information  of  the  commission  something 
about  the  production  of  British  India. — A.  There  have  been  indica- 
tions that  the  wheat  production  of  India  was  declining,  if  anything,  in 
recent  years.  For  instance,  the  average  annual  production  for  the 
past  five  years,  1895-1899,  amounted  to  something  less  than  230,000,000 
bushels,  whereas  the  average  for  the  preceding  five  years,  1890-1894, 
was  about  240,000,000  bushels.  The  average  for  the  five  years 
1885-1889  was  still  larger,  amounting  to  about  260,000,000  bushels. 


I  was  about  to  speak  of  the  distribution  of  our  export  trade  in  cat- 
tle. The  United  Kingdom  takes  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  live  cattle 
shipped  from  the  United  States.  The  average  number  of  head  exported 
to  the  British  market  during  the  five  years  1894-1898  was  about  350,000 
and  the  value  about  $33,000,000.  It  is  the  only  market  of  importance 
we  have  for  export  cattle.  The  remainder  of  the  trade  is  widely  dis- 
tributed among  other  countries. 
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I  will  mention  as  an  interesting  fact  that  we  have  recently  been  ship- 
ping quite  a  number  of  cattle  to  Cuba.  In  1898  we  shipped  about 
40,000  head.  The  importation  of  American  live  cattle  into  Germany, 
France.  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  was  prohibited  some  years  ago, 
although  I  should  say  that  Belgium  has  since  removed  the  prohibition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  was  the  reason  of  the  prohibi- 
tion?— A.  The  prohibition  was  enacted  on  the  supposition  that  there 
was  danger  of  introducing  infectious  diseases.  Several  years  ago — I 
believe  it  was  in  1894^— there  were  some  alleged  cases  of  Texas  fever 
in  American  cattle  shipped  to  Hamburg.  On  the  strength  of  that 
Germany  prohibited  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  the  United 
States,  and  these  other  countries  afterwards  took  similar  action. 

Q.  What  action  has  been  taken,  if  any.  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  insure  against  the  disease  of  Texas  fever  in  the  shipments 
from  this  country  \ — A.  The  inspection  system  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  believed  to  be  a  very  sure  preventive  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  diseased  cattle.  1  think  there  is  little  danger  of  sending 
diseased  cattle  cut  of  this  country  under  that  system. 

Q.  But  so  far  you  have  not  been  able  to  convince  those  countries 
that  there  is  no  danger '. — A.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  corre- 
spondence between  our  Government,  through  the  State  Department, 
and  foreign  governments  on  that  subject,  but  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  convince  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  should  say  this  formally 
or  not.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  committee,  informally,  that  it  is 
believed  to  some  extent  that  the  restrictions  put  upon  our  exports  are 
simply  a  pretext  to  keep  them  out  in  order  to  prevent  competition. 
That  is  one  reason  why  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  get  some  of  these 
restrictions  removed. 

Q.  (By  Air.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  action  of  Germany  traceable  to  the 
so-called  Agrarian  party,  or  the  Farmers'  party,  in  the  exclusion  of 
the  American  product  \ — A.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Agrarians 
are  back  of  all  these  movements  against  our  products,  and  that  the 
real  object  is  not  so  much  to  protect  the  German  people  from  injury 
through  disease  as  it  is  to  protect  their  products  against  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  is  the  estimate  of  value  placed, 
here  in  this  country  or  where  the  cattle  are  delivered  { — A.  In  the  sta- 
tistics I  am  quoting  the  value  is  the  declared  value  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  American  custom-houses ( — A.  In 
the  American  custom-houses.  1  am  now  using  United  States  statistics. 
The  Germans,  in  preparing  their  statistics  of  importation,  take  the  value 
in  their  own  ports,  based  on  the  market  price. 

LARD. 

The  next  product  I  have  on  the  list  is  lard.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  also  the  chief  market  for  our  lard,  Germany  ranking  second.     A 
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large  part  of  the  lard  is  sent  to  those  two  countries.  During  the 
period  1894-1898  the  United  Kingdom  annually  took  about  194,000.000 
pounds  on  the  average,  the  value  being  about  113,000,000.  Germany 
took  during  the  same  period  about  144,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
19,000,000.  The  United  Kingdom's  proportion  of  our  total  lard  exports 
was  36  per  cent  and  Germany's  27  per  cent.  We  also  shipped  consid- 
erable lard  to  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium.  The  average  yearfy  ship- 
ment to  the  Netherlands  was  about  45,000,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of 
$3,000,000;  that  to  Belgium  was  about  33,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
about  12,000,000.  The  Netherlands  took  about  8  per  cent  and  Belgium 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Among  other  countries  to  which  we 
shipped  in  lesser  quantities  were  Cuba,  France,  Brazil,  and  Denmark. 
Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  percentage  did  France  take? — A. 
France  took  about  5  per  cent. 

FRANCE   AS   A    MARKET. 

Q.  In  your  list  of  destinations  you  mention  England,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  seldom  ever  include  France  among 
them.  What  is  the  reason  that  France  consumes  such  a  small  proportion 
of  American  products?  Do  they  produce  largely  in  all  these  lines? — 
A.  France,  of  course,  is  to  a  very  large  extent  an  agricultural  nation, 
producing  from  its  own  soil  an  abundant  food  supply,  and  so  we  have 
always  found  it  difficult  to  market  our  agricultural  products  there. 
The  difficult}^  is  increased  by  rather  stringent  tariff  legislation  enacted 
in  the  interests  of  French  agriculture.  1  think  there  is  also,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  prejudice  in  France,  as  in  Germany,  against  some  Amer- 
ican products,  especially  meat  products.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  the 
history  of  the  trade  that  the  French  have  not  taken  their  proportion 
of  our  meat  products. 

Q.  Not  even  considering  the  question  of  obstruction? — A.  I  think 
not. 

HOGS. 

Q.  You  bring  in  the  hog  before  you  get  through,  do  you  not?  I 
would  like  to  have  that  next  to  the  lard;  the  hog  is  a  very  important 
institution  in  this  country. — A.  The  hog  is  certainly  a  very  important 
institution  in  this  countiy,  but  it  is  not  sent  out  alive  to  any  consider- 
able extent. 

Q.  Goes  as  pork,  of  course? — A.  It  goes  in  the  form  of  pork;  the 
packing  is  done  here.  Our  average  annual  exports  of  live  hogs  dur- 
ing the  five  years  1894-1898  amounted  to  only  about  14,500  in  number; 
the  value  was  about  1144,000.  They  went  chiefly  over  our  borders  to 
Mexico  and  Canada.  We  sent  an  average  of  about  10,000  head  to 
Mexico,  valued  at  about  $115,000;  and  to  Canada  about  2,000  head, 
valued  at  about  111,000.     We  also  exported  an  average  of  nearly  2,000 
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head  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  value  being  about  110,000.  Of  the 
total  number  of  hogs  exported,  Mexico  received  67  per  cent,  Canada 
15  per  cent,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  13  per  cent. 

FRESH    PORK. 

Our  exports  of  fresh  pork  averaged  onty  a  little  over  3,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  and  went  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  shipments 
to  other  countries  being  inconsiderable.     The  total  value  was  about 

§220,000. 

SALTED  OR  PICKLED  PORK. 

Of  pork,  salted  or  pickled,  we  exported  about  70,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  the  value  being  about  §4,000,000.  Of  this  product  the  United 
Kingdom  took  22  per  cent,  the  amount  being  about  15,000,000  pounds 
and  the  value  Lbout  §1,000,000.  The  remaining  exports  of  salted  or 
pickled  pork  went  chiefly  to  Haiti,  Canada,  British  West  Indies,  Porto 
Rico,  British  Guiana,  and  Germany. 

Q.  Germany  comes  last  in  the  list  in  regard  to  importance? — A.  I 
have  named  only  the  most  important  countries;  there  are  many  other 
countries,  of  course,  of  lesser  importance. 

Q.  Is  Germany  named  in  the  order  of  importance? — A.  Yes;  they 
were  all  named  in  the  order  of  importance. 

Q.  Germany  tailing  the  list? — A.  Germany  took  a  little  over 
3,000,000  pounds  a  year  during  that  period,  the  value  being  about 
$200,000.     Germany's  share  was  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

BACON. 

Of  bacon  we  exported  annually  about  490,000,000  pounds  on  an 
average,  and  the  value  was  about  §38,000,000.  The  United  Kingdom 
took  of  this  amount  about  77  per  cent,  or  377,000,000  pounds,  valued 
at  §30,000,000.  We  sent  31,000,000  pounds,  or  about  6  per  cent,  to 
Belgium,  the  value  being  §2,300,000;  to  Germany  we  sent  about  5  per 
cent,  or  23,000,000  pounds,  worth  §1,500,000.  We  shipped  about 
16,000,000  pounds  to  Brazil,  or  slightly  more  that  3  per  cent,  the 
value  being  §1,200,000.  The  Netherlands  took  about  2  per  cent,  or 
11,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  §800,000.  These  five  countries  were  the 
leading  destinations. 

HAMS. 

Of  hams  we  exported  about  137,000,000  pounds  a  year,  the  value 
amounting  to  about  §13,700,000.  The  United  Kingdom  took  111,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  §11,000,000,  this  being  81  per  cent  of  the  total. 
After  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium  was  the  most  important  market, 
taking  about  8,800,000  pounds,  valued  at  §860,000,  or  about  6  per 
cent.  We  shipped  about  4,000,000  pounds  a  year  to  Cuba,  the  value 
being  §435,000;  Cuba  took  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total.  To  Germany 
13325 2 
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we  also  sent  about  4,000,000  pounds,  or  3  per  cent,  the  value  being 
$383,000.  To  Canada  we  sent  about  2  per  cent,  or  3,000,000  pounds, 
worth  $292,000.  The  only  other  country  that  took  hams  to  the  extent 
of  1,000,000  pounds  a  year  was  the  Netherlands,  the  shipments  to  that 
country  averaging  about  1,400,000  pounds,  or  slightly  more  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  total,  the  value  being  about  $147,000. 

OIL   CAKE. 

Another  item  1  mentioned  as  being  of  interest  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  its  exportation  was  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal.  The  exports 
are  recorded  under  two  heads,  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal  made  from 
cotton  seed  and  that  made  from  flaxseed  or  linseed. 

As  to  the  cotton-seed  oil  cake  or  oil-cake  meal,  we  shipped  of  this 
product  annually  during  1895-1898  about  609,000,000  pounds  on  an 
average,  the  value  being  about  $5,400,000.  It  was  sent  chiefly  to  Ger- 
many and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  former  country  taking  about  47 
per  cent  of  the  total,  or  289,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $2,600,000, 
and  the  latter  country,  the  United  Kingdom,  about  27  per  cent,  or 
165,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,400,000.  After  these  two  countries 
the  most  important  market  was  Denmark,  which  took  on  an  average 
about  11  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  66,000,000  pounds,  worth  $585,000. 
To  the  Netherlands  we  sent  57,000,000  pounds,  worth  $518,000,  or 
about  9  per  cent;  to  Belgium  17,000,000  pounds,  worth  $150,000,  or 
about  3  per  cent;  and  to  France  12,000,000  pounds,  worth  $100,000,  or 
about  2  per  cent.  The  shipments  to  other  countries  were  compara- 
tively unimportant. 

Now,  taking  up  flaxseed  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  we  sent  of  this 
product  to  foreign  markets  about  377,000,000  pounds,  the  value  being 
close  to  $4,000,000.  The  United  Kingdom  received  about  48  per  cent, 
or  181,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000;  Belgium  about  26 
per  cent,  or  98,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,000,000;  the  Netherlands 
about  14  per  cent,  or  54,000,000  pounds,  worth  $571,000;  and  France 
5  per  cent,  or  17,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $172,000.  To  Germany 
we  shipped  12,000,000  pounds,  or  about  3  per  cent,  the  value  being 
$126,000.  We  also  sent  about  3  per  cent  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
which  took  11,700,000  pounds,  worth  $136,000.  These  were  the  most 
important  markets  for  flaxseed  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal. 

COTTON-SEED    OIL. 

I  also  mentioned  cotton-seed  oil,  stating  that  the  exports  of  this 
product  amounted  to  about  $12,000,000  in  value  for  the  year  1899. 
The  average  for  the  five  years  1894-1898  was  about  $7,000,000  in  value, 
and  in  quantity  about  25,000,000  gallons.  Of  these  exports,  we  sent 
to  France  6,700,000  gallons,  worth  $1,800,000,  or  about  27  per  cent  of 
the  total. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  must  have  been  a  remarkable  growth 
in  the  exportation  of  cotton-seed  oil;  for  the  year  1899  you  say  it 
was  £1:2,000,000,  while  the  average  for  the  five  years  1891-1898  was 
$ 7,000,000.  Where  did  the  increase  come;  all  along,  or  was  it  remark- 
able for  any  one  or  two  years? — A.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in 
1898  and  1899.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  preceding 
years,  but  in  the  last  two  years  there  was  a  very  decided  increase. 
The  quantity  exported  increased  from  27,000,000  gallons  in  1897  to 
40,000,000  gallons  in  1898  and  to  51,000,000  gallons  in  1899. 

Next  to  France  in  importance  as  a  market  for  cotton-seed  oil  comes 
the  Netherlands,  to  which  country  we  exported  during  1894-1898  an 
average  of  about  5,800,000  gallons  a  year,  or  about  23  per  cent,  the 
value  being  nearly  $1,800,000.  After  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
which  took  over  half  of  the  total,  the  principal  markets  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Mexico,  and  Italy. 
We  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  about  9  per  cent,  or  2,200,000  gallons, 
worth  $595,000;  to  Germany  about  8  per  cent,  or  2,000,000  gallons, 
worth  $648,000:  to  Austria-Hungary  also  about  8  per  cent,  or  nearly 
2,000,000  gallons,  worth  $572,000;  to  Mexico  about  6  per  cent,  or 
1,500,000  gallons,  worth  $336,000;  and  to  Italy  about  5  per  cent,  or 
1,300,000  gallons,  worth  $382,000.  These  were  the  only  countries  to 
which  we  sent  average  annual  exports  exceeding  1,000,000  gallons. 


Another  product  for  which  I  will  give  statistics  of  distribution  is 
oleo  oil.  Our  exports  of  oleo  oil  for  the  five  years  1894-1898  averaged 
about  110,000,000  pounds,  and  the  value  about  $8,357,000. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  was  the  average  exportation  of  butter 
during  these  years,  and  also  give  the  valuation. — A.  The  average 
exportation  of  butter  was  18,764,000  pounds  and  the  value  about 
$2,858,000. 

Q.  As  against  110,000,000  pounds  of  oleo  oil '(— A.  Yes.  Of  these 
exports  of  oleo  oil,  the  Netherlands  took  about  60  per  cent,  the  average 
quantity  being  about  66,000,000  pounds  and  the  value  about  $5,000,000. 
Germany  was  the  second  market  in  importance,  taking  23  per  cent  of 
the  total,  or  about  25,000,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of  about  $1,900,000. 
Our  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  ranked  third  as  a  mar- 
ket, averaged  8,000,000  pounds,  or  about  7  per  cent,  the  value  being 
$645,000.  To  Sweden  and  Norway  we  sent  about  4  per  cent,  or 
4,320,000  pounds,  worth  $300,000,  and  to  Denmark  about  3  per  cent, 
or  nearly  3,000,000  pounds,  worth  $233,000.  Belgium  took  slightly 
more  than  1  percent,  or  1,400,000  pounds,  the  value  being  $110,000. 
Shipments  to  other  destinations  were  comparatively  small. 

The  oleo  oil  exported  to  the  Netherlands  is  used  chiefly  for  manu- 
facturing oleomargarine,  or  imitation  butter,  which  forms  an  extremely 
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important  industry  there.     In  some  of   the  other  countries  I  have 
mentioned  our  oleo  oil  is  used  quite  extensively  for  the  same  purpose. 

EXPORTS    OF   DAIRY    PRODUCTS. 

DECREASE   OF   AMERICAN    BUTTER    EXPORTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state,  if  you  can,  what  effect 
this  increase  in  the  export  of  oleo  oil  had  on  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
country. — A.  I  was  about  to  refer  to  the  exportation  of  the  dairy 
products,  butter  and  cheese,  as  presenting  the  most  striking  example 
of  decline  in  our  agricultural  export  trade.  I  have  tried  to  cover  some 
of  the  most  important  instances  of  increase  in  the  products  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Butter  and  cheese  present  the  most  striking  cases 
of  loss,  and  to  illustrate  the  falling  off  that  has  occurred  I  wish  to  give 
a  few  figures  from  our  export  records.  Going  back  to  1880  we  find 
that  there  was  an  annual  export  of  nearly  40,000,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter. I  will  give  the  exact  figures,  which  are  39,237,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $6,691,000.  That  year  represented  about  the  height  of  our 
export  trade  in  butter.  In  1890  the  exports  were  29,748,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $4,187,000,  a  decline  of  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  for  the 
decade.  In  1895  our  exports  had  dropped  as  low  as  5,599,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $916,000.  That  was  about  the  low-water  mark  in  our  but- 
ter export  trade.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  trade  has  been 
picking  up  a  little.  In  1899  we  exported  about  20,248,000  pounds, 
worth  $3,264,000. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Still  very  much  less  than  in  1890?— A.  Only 
about  one-half  what  we  exported  twenty  years  ago. 

CAUSES   OF   DECREASE   OF   AMERICAN   BUTTER   EXPORTS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  quantity  accounted  for  solely  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  the  export  of  oleo  oil  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  To  what  other  cause  can  you  attribute  that  falling  off? — A.  Of 
course  the  increase  in  the  production  of  imitation  butter  and  its 
increased  consumption  abroad  have  naturally  affected  the  consumption 
of  butter,  but  they  have  not  caused  this  great  falling  off  in  our  export 
trade.  In  spite  of  the  increased  consumption  of  butter  substitutes 
there  has  been  an  increased  exportation  of  butter  from  most  of  the 
dairy  countries.  They  have  increased  their  trade  while  ours  has  been 
dropping  off.  The  chief  cause  of  this  decline  is  found  in  the  unfor- 
tunate management  of  our  export  trade.  The  chief  cause  of  the  decline 
was  the  inferior  grade  of  butter  that  our  exporters  sent  to  foreign 
markets,  and  especially  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  our  chief 
butter  market.  After  we  had  established  a  trade  of  considerable 
importance  and  created  a  fair  reputation  for  our  butter  in  the  foreign 
market,  unscrupulous  exporters  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
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tion  to  dispose  of  inferior  butter,  and  the  lack  of  any  Government 
inspection  of  export  butter  in  this  country  made  it   possible  for  them 

to  ship  almost  any  kind  of  butter.  What  I  suppose  you  might  call 
adulterated  butter — process  butter — renovated  butter — they  were  able 
to  label  as  they  pleased,  and  large  quantities  began  to  be  sent  to  the 
English  markets,  and  this  naturally  brought  the  American  butter  a-  a 
whole  into  disrepute.  I  should  have  said  in  the  first  place  that  as  a 
rule  we  did  not  send  our  best  butters  to  the  British  market:  inferior 
grades  that  could  not  be  readily  disposed  of  in  our  domestic  market 
were  sent  abroad  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  our  export  trade  in  butter. 

Q.  Any  recent  tariff  discriminations,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — 
A.  Xo.  Our  chief  market,  you  see.  is  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
butter  is  admitted  free  of  duty. 

INCREA>E    OF    DANISH    BUTTER    EXPORTS. 

In  contrast  to  this  decline  in  our  own  export  butter  trade  was  the 
experience  of  certain  other  butter-exporting  countries,  and  especially 
Denmark.  In  1880,  the  first  year  I  referred  to  as  regards  our  own 
exportations.  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  exported  about  27,498,000 
pounds  of  butter,  having  a  value  of  about  §6,305,000.  By  1890  the 
Danish  exports  had  increased  to  98.373,000  pounds,  worth  820,808,000. 
In  1898.  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  their  export  returns,  Den- 
mark exported  160,143,000  pounds,  worth  $34,576,000. 

Q.  Where  did  Denmark  find  the  market  chiefly? — A.  Denmark 
sends  her  butter  almost  exclusively  to  the  British  market — the  great- 
est butter  market  of  the  world.  Denmark  caters  to  that  market,  and 
makes  her  butter  with  a  special  reference  to  its  requirements.  Only 
a  very  small  per  cent  of  Danish  butter  goes  to  other  destinations. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  oleo  oil  does  Denmark  take  ? — A.  About 
3  per  cent. 

Q.  Our  people,  then,  have  discredited  their  own  product? — A. 
Exactly. 

GOVERNMENT    SUPERVISION    IN    DENMARK. 

The  butter  export  trade  of  Denmark  is  practically  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Danish  Government, 
first  of  all,  to  establish  a  reputation  for  its  products  in  foreign  markets. 
and  then  to  compel  its  producers  and  exporters  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  those  product-. 

Q.  Please  state  how  they  succeed  in  enforcing  that  requirement. 
Do  they  have  inspections  at  the  borders? — A.  Yes;  the  butter  for 
export  is  carefully  inspected,  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  acting  for  the  Government,  and  no  butter  is  allowed 
to  go  out  of  Denmark  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Danish  export  butter  is  all  of  one  grade. 
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The  importers  in  England  simply  give  an  order  for  so  much  ^  Danish 
butter"  at  the  market  quotation.  This  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the 
character  of  the  product  that  is  shipped  from  Denmark. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Very  similar  to  our  buying  the  Elgin  butter 
in  this  country,  is  it  not? — A.  Somewhat  similar  to  that,  perhaps. 

VALUE   OF   GOVEENMENT   CERTIFICATE. 

Q.  Elgin  creamery  butter — people  know  what  that  means  when  they 
ask  for  it  and  pay  for  it? — A.  Yes;  but  in  the  case  of  Danish  exported 
butter  the  British  purchaser  practically  has  a  Government  guaranty 
that  the  butter  will  be  of  a  certain  grade  and  up  to  a  certain  standard. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  United  States  inspec- 
tion ? — A.  We  do  not  have  any  such  thing  as  regards  export  butter, 
and  that  is  the  great  difficulty ;  that  is  exactly  what  we  need.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  a  s}Tstem  of  Government  inspection  for  dairy 
products  similar  to  that  applied  to  our  meat  exports;  and,  in  fact,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  last  annual  report  rec- 
ommended that  such  a  system  be  established,  requiring  our  export 
butter  to  be  inspected  and  labeled  as  to  grade  and  sent  abroad  with  the 
Government  certificate  upon  it,  guaranteeing  to  the  foreign  purchaser 
that  the  butter  is  of  the  grade  claimed  by  the  exporter,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  fraud  now  possible  in  the  exportation  of  this  product. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  butter  and  not  oleomargarine? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  could  get  the  same  guaranty 
for  the  American  consumer? — A.  Yes. 

INCREASE    OF   BUTTER   EXPORTS   FROM    CANADA. 

In  Canada  they  are  adopting  a  policy  very  similar  to  that  in  vogue 
in  Denmark. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Where  does  the  Canadian  butter  go? — A. 
It  also  goes  chiefly  to  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  years  is  it  since  Canadian  butter 
and  cheese  have  run  American  butter  and  cheese  out  of  the  English 
market? — A.  I  spoke  of  1880  as  being  within  the  period  of  our  greatest 
development  in  the  butter  trade. 

Q.  That  was  the  high-water  mark? — A.  As  regards  butter,  yes.  I 
do  not  refer  to  Canada  as  a  competitor  in  the  butter  export  trade 
especially.  It  is  in  the  cheese  export  trade  that  we  have  lost  to  Canada. 
The  Danes  have  developed  the  butter  export  business  much  more 
extensively  than  Canada,  although  latterly  the  Canadians  are  taking- 
steps  to  push  their  butter  export  business,  just  as  they  have  been  doing 
with  the  cheese  export  business. 

Q.  Can  you  give  figures  to  show  how  far  the  Canadians  have  come 
into  the  United  States  market  with  butter  product,  even  as  against  the 
tariff? — A.  Only  to  a  very  small  extent.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures 
here.     Their  total  exports  of  butter  are  not  large,  however,  although 
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they  are  now  beginning  to  develop.  In  1899  Canada  exported  to  all 
destinations  about  20,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  the  value  being  about 
$3, 700,000.  In  1890  very  little  export  business  was  done,  less  than 
2,000,000  pounds  going-  abroad.  The  Canadian  trade  fell  off  at  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  fell  off  for  the  same  reason? — A.  Presumably  the  same, 
although  I  have  not  looked  into  that  matter  so  carefully. 

I  will  quote  now  the  1880  figures  for  Canada.  In  that  year  Canada 
exported  18,535,000  pounds  of  butter,  worth  about  83,000,000.  In 
1890.  as  I  have  said,  the  shipments  dropped  to  less  than  2,000,000 
pounds,  the  value  being  only  $340,000.  In  1899,  under  the  measures 
taken  to  reestablish  the  butter  export  business,  the  amount  shipped 
came  up  to  about  20,000,000  pounds.  In  other  words,  the  Canadians 
export  about  as  much  now  as  in  1880.  That  is  the  history  of  their 
trade.  Their  efforts  to  push  the  butter  export  business  are  compara- 
tively recent,  much  more  so  than  their  efforts  to  push  the  cheese 
export  trade.  They  are  now  taking  measures  similar  to  the  Danish 
methods  to  put  their  butter  into  the  British  market,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  take  some  such  measures. 

(At  this  point  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock,  and 
requested  Mr.  Hitchcock  to  continue  his  testimony  at  10  a.  m.  Friday, 
June  15,  1900,  at  which  time  the  hearing  was  continued  as  follows:) 

SUMMARY    OF    PRECEDING   TESTIMONY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Professor,  the  other  day  you  were  tes- 
tifying in  regard  to  the  decline  of  dairy  products.  Have  you  anything 
more  to  say  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  dairy  products  ? — 
A.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  very  remarkable  fall- 
ing off  in  our  exports  of  butter,  beginning  soon  after  1880,  when  the 
trade  had  reached  its  high-water  mark.  I  explained  that  this  decline 
was  largely  due  to  the  shipment  of  an  inferior  and  in  some  cases  an 
adulterated  product.  In  contrast  to  the  falling  off  in  our  own  export 
trade  in  butter  I  mentioned  the  remarkable  development  of  the  export 
trade  of  Denmark,  where  it  has  been  the  policy  to  permit  the  ship- 
ment of  no  inferior  products.  The  Danes  started  in  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  their  butter,  and,  having  established  it,  they  took 
measures  to  maintain  it,  and  the  result  has  been  the  remarkable  growth 
of  trade  that  I  set  forth  statisticall}\  I  also  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Canada  has  recently  taken  measures  to  extend  her  export  trade  in 
butter,  and  with  marked  success. 

INCREASE    OF    BUTTER   EXPORTS    FROM    AUSTRALASIA. 

I  wish  also  to  mention  the  case  of  the  Australasian  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Gutter  exports  from  these  colonies  to  the  United  King- 
dom, which  is  their  chief  market,  increased  from  less  than  4,000,000 
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pounds  in  1889  to  over  40,000,000  pounds  in  1899.  In  Australasia 
measures  similar  to  those  carried  out  in  Denmark  have  been  adopted, 
and  results  almost  as  notable  in  the  way  of  increased  trade  have 
followed. 

INCREASE   OP   BUTTER   EXPORTS   PROM    OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

Other  countries  that  have  developed  an  important  export  trade  in 
butter  within  the  last  decade  are  Sweden  and  Finland.  These  coun- 
tries produce  a  butter  that  is  practically  the  same  as  Danish  butter, 
and  they  are  shipping  it  now  to  the  British  market  in  increasing  quan- 
tities each  year.  I  should  explain  that  quite  a  large  quantity  of  this 
butter  from  Sweden  and  Finland  has  hitherto  gone  to  Denmark,  being 
practically  the  same  thing  as  Danish  butter,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  has  undoubtedly  been  reexported  by  the  Danes  as  their  own 
butter,  with  which  it  is  to  all  practical  purposes  identical.  Even 
Russia  is  also  beginning  to  develop  an  export  trade  in  butter.  -The 
Baltic  provinces,  especially,  are  giving  their  attention  to  this  industry, 
and  are  taking  active  measures  to  develop  it — measures  similar  to  those 
taken  by  Denmark.  The  Russians  are  engaging  Danish  experts  to 
install  their  creameries  a*  d  to  instruct  their  butter  makers.  Already 
they  are  beginning  to  si  x  high  grade  of  butter,  some  of  which  is 
sent  to  the  British  market,   ,nd  finds  there  a  ready  sale. 

These  various  countries,  none  of  which  has  greater  dairying  possi- 
bilities than  the  United  States,  are  thus  developing  and  widening  their 
export  trade  in  this  commodity,  while  we,  because  of  our  unbusiness- 
like methods,  have  been  losing  the  little  export  business  that  we  for- 
merly possessed.  I  believe  that  this  product  as  a  factor  in  our  export 
trade  should  receive  special  attention.  I  think  it  would  be  profitable 
to  take  measures  to  develop  an  export  trade  in  butter. 

RECOMMENDATION    OP    INSPECTION. 

Q.  Could  that  be  best  accomplished  by  legislation,  or  do  you  think 
voluntary  associations  could  bring  about  the  result? — A.  I  think  that 
legislative  aid  would  be  of  great  assistance.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
official  inspection  of  exported  butter.  I  think  that  is  the  most  feasi- 
ble plan  for  preventing  the  shipment  of  inferior  produce. 

Q.  You  would  recommend  an  inspection  similar  to  that  that  is  now 
required  for  our  meat  products? — A.  Yes;  the  same  system  could  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  butter  and  other  dairy  produce.  As  I  stated 
at  the  last  hearing,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made  the  recom- 
mendation that  butter  and  cheese  and  milk  for  export  be  subjected  to 
an  official  inspection,  that  a  grade  be  established,  and  that  produce  that 
comes  up  to  that  grade  be  certified  to  by  the  Government  inspector, 
labeled,  and  the  Government  certificate  placed  upon  it  as  a  guaranty 
to  the  foreign  importer  of  its  quality.  Such  a  measure  is  very  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Department,  and  I  think  that  it  would  meet  with 
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the  approval  of  the  dairying  industry.  Some  inquiries  have  boon  made 
in  this  regard  and  the  general  feeling,  as  far  as  tested,  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  Government  inspection  for  these  products. 

DANISH    METHODS    WITH    BITTER. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Faeqtjhar.  )  Are  you  through  with  the  butter? — A.   Not 

fully. 

Q.  Has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  any  investigation  as  to 
the  process  of  manufacturing  butter  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  com- 
parison with  America  and  Canada  \ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sufficient,  obtainable  reports  to  show  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  cream  that  enters  into  the  manufacture 
of  the  butter  if— A.  Several  years  ago  the  Department  sent  a  special 
agent  to  Denmark  to  investigate  the  dairying  industry.  The  agent  was 
commissioned  toward  the  close  of  Secretary  Rusk's  administration,  as 
I  remember.  He  went  to  Denmark  and  spent  several  months  there 
investigating  the  dairy  methods,  and  afterwards  made  a  very  thorough 
and  comprehensive  report,  which  was  published  in  the  last  Adminis- 
tration. The  Department  has  not  made  similar  investigations  in  the 
other  countries  you  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Was  the  Denmark  manufacture  at  t  time  as  far  progressed  as 
it  is  now,  as  perfect  \ — A.  Probably  not  as  perfect,  because  the  Danes 
are  perfecting  their  system  every  year,  but  it  had  reached  a  condition 
that  made  it  rank  as  the  foremost  in  the  world.  The  Danes  are 
regarded  as  the  pioneers  to  a  certain  extent  in  butter  production  by 
modern  methods.  They  have  been  the  models,  not  only  as  regards 
production,  but  as  regards  export  methods,  for  these  various  other 
countries  I  have  mentioned — these  countries  that  are  now  developing 
very  rapidly  an  export  trade  in  butter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Danish  butter  is  made  from  the  sour 
cream  or  just  simply  from  the  milk  after  having  extracted  the  cream 
from  it.  what  we  call  the  body  of  the  milk? — A.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
the  dairy  business,  but  I  understand  that  the  Danish  butter  is  made 
almost  altogether  from  pasteurized  cream;  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  Danish  butter  is  pasteurized,  and  to  that  fact  is  attributed  its 
remarkable  uniformity. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  cream  butter? — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  a  cream 
butter. 

OPPORTUNITY    FOR    INCREASING    AMERICAN    BUTTEB    EXPORTS. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  under  any  inspection  for  the  American  butter  to 
compete  with  the  cream  butter  of  Europe?  Has  the  Department  dis- 
covered that,  or  has  it  gone  into  the  investigation  of  it  \ — A.  The 
Department  thinks  it  is  possible  for  us  to  put  a  butter  into  the  British 
market  that  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  Danish. 

Q.  Certainly,  provided  that  they  take  the  same  class  of  cream  to 
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make  the  butter,  but  no  other  way? — A.  Of  course,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  they  would  have  to  use  an  equally  good  material. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  investigated  that  really  the  Ameri- 
cans are  putting  a  butter  there  that  has  not  the  full  fatty  substance  of 
butter  and  is  not  perhaps  equal  to  the  cream  butter  of  Europe,  to  the 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Danish? — A.  In  the  past  that  was  the  great 
difficulty  with  our  export  trade.  Our  butter  was  often  of  an  inferior 
quality.     That  can  not  be  denied. 

Q.  Inspection  would  not  improve  it? — A.  Inspection  would  not 
improve  the  inferior  butter,  but  the  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
establish  a  high  grade.  Butter  that  reaches  that  grade  will  carry  a 
certificate.  Inferior  butter  will  go  without  a  certificate.  The  foreign 
importer,  knowing  that  we  are  certifying  to  the  grade  of  high-class 
butter,  will  naturally  demand  butter  bearing  such  certificate.  The 
inferior  butters  will  therefore  be  at  a  great  disadvantage.  At  present 
they  are  not  at  such  a  disadvantage,  for  the  reason  that  neither  the 
inferior  nor  the  best  butter  bears  any  distinctive  label  or  anything  to 
guarantee  that  one  is  inferior  and  the  other  high  grade. 

UNIFORM    QUALITY    OF    DANISH    BUTTER. 

Q.  All  the  Danish  butter  is  labeled  in  the  London  market? — A.  All 
the  Danish  butter  that  is  exported  is  of  a  certain  grade,  a  high-grade 
butter.  It  is  called  Danish  butter;  it  is  purchased  in  England  simply 
as  Danish  butter.  The  English  buyer  merely  orders  so  many  pounds 
or  casks  of  Danish  butter,  and  that  is  the  extent  of  the  contract.  He 
pays  the  price  quoted  in  the  market  on  the  day  of  his  purchase. 

PRICES    OF   BUTTER   IN    ENGLAND. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  price 
of  butters,  between  the  high-grade  British  and  Danish  and  the  ordi- 
nary American  and  Canadian  ? — A.  There  is  a  difference  of  3  or  4  cents 
a  pound. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  pennies  or  cents? — A.  I  mean  cents;  lam  quoting 
in  United  States  money.  There  is  a  difference  of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound. 
The  import  price  in  England  of  Danish  butter  in  1899  was  23  cents  a 
pound.  That  was  the  average  import  price  of  all  the  Danish  butter 
sent  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  calendar  year  1899. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  called  11  pence  half-penny  a  pound,  British 
figures  ? — A.  The  price  averaged  22. 95  cents  for  the  entire  year,  but 
the  quotation  would  naturally  vary  somewhat  from  day  to  day. 

For  the  same  year,  the  calendar  year  1899,  the  butter  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  averaged  19.2  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  Canadian  butter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
averaged  19.4  cents  per  pound.  In  that  year  the  Canadian  brought  a 
trifle  more  than  the  United  States  butter;   but  you  see  there  is  a 
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difference  of  nearly  4:  cents  between  the  price  of  the  Danish  mid  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  butter. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  Danish  bntter  holds  its  price  in  the 
market  almost  against  any  changes,  and  it  is  a  very  high  price,  while 
there  are  fluctuations  in  the  butter  that  comes  from  tin1  United  States 
and  Canada  \ — A.  The  Danish  butter  is  noted  because  of  its  uniformity; 
the  high  price  is  uniformly  maintained.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
same  price  is  maintained,  but  1  mean  to  say  that  Danish  butter  has  a 
high  price  always,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  other  butter.  The 
Danish  butter  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  butter  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  except  the  fresh  butter.  The  fresh  butter  that 
comes  in  from  Normandy  brings  a  higher  price,  of  course,  but  that  is  a 
peculiar  trade.  The  Normandy  butter  comes  in  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  churn,  and  is  perfectly  fresh.  It  is  unsalted.  while 
the  Danish  butter,  like  the  other  imported  butter-,  is  a  salted  butter. 

EXPORTS    OP    CHEE>E    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    FROM    CANADA. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  regard 
to  cheese,  substantially,  that  you  have  described  in  regard  to  butter? — 
A.  In  our  exportation  of  cheese  we  have  had  practically  the  same 
experience  as  that  described  for  our  butter  export  trade.  In  1881  our 
exports  of  cheese  reached  the  highest  figures  ever  attained,  amounting 
to  147,996V  N  K)  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $16,38*  >.< M  mi.  From  that  time 
the  exports  declined.  In  1890  they  had  fallen  to  95,376,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $8,591,000;  and  in  1899  they  amounted  to  only  38,199, 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,316,000.  During  the  past  twenty  years  there  was 
aloss  of  over  100,000,000  pounds  in  our  export  trade  in  cheese,  and 
the  reason  for  this  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  for  the 
decline  in  our  exportation  of  butter,  namely,  the  shipment  of  an 
inferior  product,  chiefly  the  shipment  in  large  quantities  of  so-called 
filled  cheese.  Soon  after  1880  it  became  the  practice  to  export  filled 
cheese.  This  adulterated  product  was  sent  abroad  in  the  guise  of  first- 
elass  or  full-cream  cheese.  The  result  was  that  the  British  purchaser 
very  soon  discovered  that  he  was  being  defrauded.  The  inferior 
quality  of  the  filled  cheese  soon  became  known  in  the  British  market 
and  our  trade  began  to  fall  off.  Our  export  trade  in  cheese  was  lost 
to  Canada,  where  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  such  an  experience. 
The  Canadian  government  not  only  prevented  the  manufacture  of 
filled  cheese,  but  took  measures  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Canadian 
product  and  to  secure  its  ready  sale  in  the  British  market.  They  saw 
an  opportunity  to  establish  a  trade  when  that  of  the  United  States 
began  to  fall  off.  and  they  made  the  most  of  it.  as  is  shown  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  by  their  export  figures.  In  1880  Canada  shipped  abroad 
40,369,000  pounds  of  cheese,  valued  at  $3,893,000.  In  1890  the  trade 
had  increased  to   94,260,000   pounds,   having  a  value  of   8^,372,000. 
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During  the  past  year,  1899,  the  exports  of  cheese  from  Canada  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  189, 828, 000  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $16, 777, 000. 
In  the  space  of  twenty  years  the  Canadians  increased  their  shipments 
from  about  40,000,000  to  nearly  190,000,000  pounds. 

CAUSE   OF   INCREASE   OF   CANADIAN   CHEESE   EXPORTS. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  enormous  increase  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  export  of  cheese  ? — A.  That  increase  is  accounted  for  very 
largely  by  measures  taken  by  the  Canadian  government  to  develop  the 
cheese  industry  and  to  establish  an  export  trade.  The  Canadian  gov- 
ernment began  by  helping  the  manufacturers.  It  gave  liberal  bonuses 
for  the  building  of  factories  and,  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministry 
of  agriculture,  established  a  system  of  instruction  and  inspection  that 
brought  about  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  methods  of  cheese  produc- 
tion. As  the  surplus  above  domestic  requirements  increased,  the  gov- 
ernment took  measures  to  place  that  surplus  in  the  foreign  market  by 
securing  for  the  exporters  favorable  transportation  facilities.  And 
while  I  am  discussing  what  has  been  done  by  the  Canadian  government 
for  the  cheese  export  trade,  I  wish  to  include  also  the  export  trade  in 
butter,  because  the  measures  taken  by  Canada  for  the  shipment  of 
butter  and  cheese  naturally  go  hand  in  hand. 

INSPECTION   OF   CHEESE   FOR   EXPORT. 

Q.  There  is  a  possibility,  then,  of  having  a  system  of  inspection  that 
would  insure  a  pure  cheese  ? — A.  The  inspection  system  that  I  spoke  of 
would  be  particularly  valuable  in  the  case  of  cheese,  for  the  reason 
that  no  filled  cheese  would  go  out  as  honest  cheese  under  the  Govern- 
ment certificate.  The  probability  is  that  after  the  system  of  inspection 
had  become  introduced  the  filled  cheese  exported  would  be  at  such  a 
great  disadvantage  without  a  certificate  that  it  could  not  maintain  its 
market  as  it  does  now. 

Q.  Would  this  inspection  be  at  the  factory? — A.  The  inspection 
would  probably  be  in  part  at  the  factory,  just  as  the  meat  inspection  is 
in  part  at  the  packing  house. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUTTER  EXPORTS  BY  CANADA. 

I  said  that  the  Canadian  government  has  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  cheese  factories  by  giving  liberal  bonuses,  and  I  can  also  say 
that  it  has  done  the  same  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  butter.  It 
has  not  only  done  that,  but  it  has  established  a  system  of  cold-storage 
transportation  from  the  factory  or.  the  creamery  to  the  foreign  market. 
The  measures  for  the  development  of  the  butter  export  trade  began  to 
be  taken  in  1895,  I  think.  The  Canadian  government  offered  a  bonus 
of  $100  to  creameries  that  should  install  and  maintain  cold-storage 
facilities  in  connection  with  their  creameries.     This  $100  was  to  be 
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paid  during  a  period  of  three  years.  $50  the  first  year.  $25  the  second, 
and  $25  the  third.  The  government  also  secured  cold-storage  facilities 
upon  railroad.-,  so  that  the  butter  after  being  cooled  at  the  creamery 
would  go  directly  into  a  refrigerator  car  for  safe  transportation  to  the 
point  of  ocean  shipment.  At  the  terminal  of  the  railroad  the  govern- 
ment established  a  cold-storage  warehouse  in  order  that  the  butter 
could  be  safely  kept  between  the  time  of  reaching  the  railway  terminal 
and  the  loading  upon  the  ship.  The  government  also  secured  refrig- 
eration service  on  steamship  lines  to  the  British  ports.  This  cold- 
storage  system  was  installed  according  to  instructions  prepared  by  the 
department  of  agriculture,  and.  in  some  cases  at  least,  Parliament 
defrayed  the  expense  of  installation.  To  give  the  trade  a  start,  the 
government  contracted  with  the  steamship  companies  for  cold-storage 
space,  put  in  the  necessary  refrigerator  chambers,  and  then  guaranteed 
to  the  steamship  company  the  full  freight  charges  for  the  service. 
Under  these  conditions  very  favorable  transportation  rates  were  pro- 
cured, and  as  the  initial  expense  was  borne  partly  by  the  government, 
it  was  possible  for  the  Canadian  producers  to  send  their  dairy  products 
to  the  British  market  at  very  low  rates.  In  this  manner  a  great  induce- 
ment to  exportation  was  offered. 

The  government  also  watched  very  carefully  the  quality  of  the 
product  shipped,  issued  instructions  as  to  methods  of  packing,  brand- 
ing, labeling,  etc..  and.  in  fact,  practically  supervised  the  «entire 
exportation.  Numerous  trial  shipments  were  also  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  government  purchasing  the  produce  and  sending  it  over 
and  disposing  of  it  through  its  own  agents  abroad.  I  might  mention, 
too.  that  other  than  dairy  products  were  shipped  experimentally. 
Canadian  fruits,  for  instance,  were  sent  abroad  in  trial  shipments. 

EXPERIMENTAL    SHIPMENTS    OF    B-UTTEIt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  your  belief  that  if  America  is  to  com- 
pete with  Canada  for  this  trade  in  foreign  markets  we  must  copy  the 
methods  of  the  Canadian  government^ — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  do  what  the  Canadian  government  has  done  as  a 
whole.  The  Canadian  government  has  gone  pretty  far  in  the  matter. 
1  believe  that  if  the  trade  can  once  be  given  a  fair  start  and  the  Ameri- 
can producer  convinced  that  there  is  a  profit  in  it  the  facilities  will  be 
forthcoming.  The  producers  themselves  will  take  the  necessary  action 
to  get  the  required  transportation  facilities.  But  first  of  all  it  is 
important— it  is  necessary — to  show  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
establishing  such  a  trade  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  initial  expert- 
ments  can  very  properly  be  made  by  the  Government:  and.  in  fact. 
they  are.  in  a  small  way.  now  being  inaugurated.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  direction  of  Secretary  Wilson,  has 
been  making  experimental  shipments  of  butter  during  the  last  two  or 
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three  years,  and  with  considerable  success.  We  began,  in  1897,  to 
send  high-grade  American  butter  in  small  lots  to  the  British  market. 
The  Department  purchased  this  butter  from  leading  creameries  in  sev- 
eral States.  In  1897,  lots  were  procured  from  eleven  different  States, 
I  believe,  such  creameries  being  chosen  as  had  made  a  favorable  repu- 
tation for  their  butter.  Under  directions  from  the  Department,  this 
butter  was  put  up  in  the  form  thought  to  be  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  British  market,  not  only  as  regards  quality  but  as  regards 
packing.  The  butter  preferred  in  the  British  market  is  a  mild  butter, 
lighter  than  ours  in  color,  and  with  less  salt,  and  the  butter  sent 
abroad  was  so  made.  It  was  packed  in  a  variety  of  packages,  experi- 
mentally, in  order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what  packages  would 
be  most  desirable  for  future  use.  As  a  result  of  the  experiments  in 
the  first  year,  the  Department  adopted  for  subsequent  shipments  a 
cubical  box  similar  to  the  Australian  box,  but  tapering  slightly  from 
top  to  base,  in  order  to  facilitate  unpacking  the  butter.  Aside  from 
the  taper  it  is  identical  in  size  and  shape  with  the  standard  Australian 
box  that  is  in  such  favor  in  the  British  market. 

Trial  exports  have  been  continued  during  the  past  year,  some  of  the 
shipments  going  to  new  destinations.  Butter  has  recently  been  shipped 
to  the  Orient  to  some  extent.  Experimental  shipments  were  first  sent 
to  London,  then  to  other  English  cities,  and  later  to  Paris.  It  is,  of 
course*,  only  the  beginning  of  experimentation  in  this  line,  but  I  think 
I  can  say  that  the  result  has  been  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory. 
We  have  convinced  the  British  butter  merchants,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  that  a  high  grade  of  butter  can  be  made  in  the  United  States, 
butter  that  is  equal  to  the  best  butters  imported  from  other  countries. 
That,  of  course,  was  the  chief  object  of  the  experiment — to  show  the 
British  consumer  that  all  American  butter  was  not  inferior,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  we  were  making  here  a  first-class  article.  These  experi- 
mental shipments  of  butter  will  probably  be  extended,  and  further 
beneficial  results  are  hoped  for. 

ARTIFICIAL   BUTTER    IN    EUROPE. 

Q.  I  infer  from  what  you  said  the  other  day  about  the  large  ship- 
ments to  the  Netherlands  of  certain  ingredients  which  entered  into  the 
manufacture  and  composition  of  imitation  butter  that  there  must  be  a 
large  manufacture  of  imitation  butter  at  certain  points  in  Europe. 
Can  you  say  where  that  imitation  butter  finds  a  market? — A.  The 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  or  artificial  butter,  is  carried  on  most 
extensively  in  the  Netherlands.  The  exports  from  the  Netherlands 
exceed  100,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Of  these  exports  by  far  the  largest 
part  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  remainder  is  distributed 
quite  generally  over  Europe  and  also  to  some  extent  through  tropical 
countries. 
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EXTENT    OF    BRITISH    DEMAND    FOB    BUTTER. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  a  demand  for  that  artificial  butter  in  Europe  I — 
A.  Artificial  butter  is  used  now  quite  extensively  in  Europe.  It  is 
probably  used  most  extensively  in  England  and  Germany,  but. 
although  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter  has  increased  very  largely, 

the  consumption  of  real  butter  has  also  increased.  There  is  a  more 
general  use  of  butter  throughout  the  world.  The  poorer  classes  of  the 
people  are  beginning  to  use  it  much  more  than  formerly,  and  for  that 
reason  the  production  of  oleomargarine  has  not  destroyed  the  market 
for  butter.  The  United  Kingdom,  of  course,  is  the  important  butter 
market  of  the  world,  and  to  show  you  what  has  been  the  increase  of 
the  demand  in  that  market  I  will  quote  some  statistics  I  have  on  the 
subject.  In  1886,  which  is  the  first  year  for  which  we  can  give  sep- 
arate statistics  of  the  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom 
(prior  to  that  year  butter  substitutes  were  grouped  with  butter,  oleo- 
margarine being  included  in  the  butter  imports  as  recorded:  we  can 
not  divide  them  prior  to  1886),  the  imports  of  butter  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  all  sources  amounted  to  about  17o.<  »<  N  >,(  H  N  >  pounds.  In 
1899  the  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about 
380,000,000  pounds.  Thus  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years  the  demand  of 
the  British  market  for  imported  butter  more  than  doubled.  Practi- 
cally each  one  of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  shown  a  marked  increase 
in  the  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  increasing- 
exports  from  the  various  countries  that  I  have  mentioned  as  showing 
rapid  development  are  chiefly  due  to  this  growing  demand  of  the 
British  market.  Those  countries  are  supplying  this  demand — they 
send  their  butters  to  Great  Britain  almost  exclusively.  It  is  the  great 
butter  market  of  the  world. 

LACK    OF   COLD-STORAGE    FACILITIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  the  experiments  in  shipping  that  you 
are  making  in  the  Department,  do  you  rind  the  necessary  conditions 
or  facilities  for  cold  storage? — A.  There  are  excellent  facilities  on  the 
railways  of  the  United  States.  We  have  probably  the  best  cold-storage 
transportation  facilities  by  rail  of  any  country,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
sufficient  accommodations  on  the  ocean  steamships.  The  cold-storage 
chambers  on  the  steamships  plying  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  are  very  largely  monopolized  by  the  meat  interests.  They  are 
contracted  for  and  controlled  by  the  packers.  The  meat  exporters 
take  measures  to  procure  the  amount  of  space  required  for  their  trade 
and  the  necessary  refrigeration  facilities,  but  aside  from  that  industry 
there  is  not  sufficient  cold-storage  service,  and  it  has  been  found  diffi- 
cult at  time-  in  our  experimental  shipments  to  get  the  facilities  needed. 
That  is  one  thing,  of  course,  that  would  have  to  be  remedied.     Another 
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great  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  cold-storage  facilities  at  the  docks.  One 
of  the  chief  dangers  in  shipping  butter  and  other  perishable  products 
is  that  they  will  arrive  at  the  port  of  shipment  some  time  in  advance 
of  the  sailing  time  and  become  damaged  during  the  wait.  We  need 
cold-storage  facilities  at  the  docks,  so  that  products  that  are  brought 
on  the  refrigerator  cars  can  be  transferred  at  once  into  cold  storage, 
awaiting  the  time  when  they  can  be  put  aboard  ship. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  on  the  subject  of  dairy  products?— 
A.  I  should  like  to  say  that  practically  the  same  measures  that  have 
been  taken  by  Canada  for  the  development  of  an  export  trade  in  dairy 
products  and  in  other  perishable  products  have  been  taken  within  the 
last  few  years  by  the  Australasian  colonies. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  give 
some  attention  to  this  question  of  proper  facilities  for  shipment? — A. 
I  do  most  assuredly  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Government  to  take 
some  measures.  1  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  cold-storage  and  cold  transportation  facilities,  as 
Canada  has  done,  but  I  think  that  the  Government  can  very  well  in 
an  advisory  capacity  make  recommendations,  and  I  do  think  that 
the  Government  should,  first  of  all,  take  into  its  hands  the  matter  of 
inspection.  I  think  that  is  the  most  important  measure  to  be  taken, 
so  as  to  prevent  inferior  and  fraudulent  produce  going  abroad  under 
false  colors,  as  is  now  possible. 

EXPORTS   OF   GRAIN. 

Q.  You  touched  the  other  day  upon  the  subject  of  the  grain  export. 
Have  you  anything  additional  to  say  in  regard  to  conditions  favorable 
or  unfavorable  for  the  exportation  of  grain  ? — A.  Within  the  last  few 
years  many  complaints  have  been  made  in  foreign  ports  as  regards  the 
condition  in  which  some  of  our  grain  arrives.  The  grains  that  have 
been  complained  of  chiefly  are  indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley. 
Complaints  have  been  made,  as  regards  indian  corn,  that  in  many  cases 
that  grain  has  reached  the  European  port  in  a  damaged  condition, 
caused  by  sweating.  It  has  been  claimed  that  much  moldy  grain  has 
come  into  European  ports,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  some  extent  it 
has  been  claimed  that  grain  of  a  grade  inferior  to  that  of  the  certificate 
upon  which  it  was  purchased  has  been  received.  As  a  rule,  our  grain 
is  sold  on  the  certificates  of  inspection  that  are  furnished  by  the  boards 
of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  at  the  ports  of  shipment  in  the 
United  States.  The  foreign  importer  contracts  for  the  grain  on  the 
strength  of  that  certificate,  and,  under  the  rules  adopted  by  our  com- 
mercial bodies  that  inspect,  the  certificate  is  conclusive.  The  importer 
who  has  bought  a  cargo  of  grain  upon  the  certificate  issued  by  one  of 
our  boards  of  trade  practically  has  no  redress  if,  to  his  idea,  the  grain 
does  not  correspond  to  the  grade  that  is  certified  to  by  the  inspector. 
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LACK    <>F    UNIFORM    INSPECTION. 


It  may  be  that  there  is  some  carelessness  in  the  inspection  of  export 

grain   in  the  United   States,  but  from  what  attention  I  have  given  to 
the  matter  I  am  inclined  to  think  that"  the  complaints  based  on  the 

ground  of  fraud  are  mostly  unfounded.  Unfortunately,  the  methods 
of  inspection  in  vogue  in  the  United  States  lack  uniformity.  Each 
board  of  trade  or  chamber  of  commerce  adopt-  it-  own  rule-  of  inspec- 
tion and  its  own  regulations  for  grading.  In  most  cases  the  grades 
arc  changed  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  following  the  average  con- 
dition of  the  crop,  but  the  change-  made  at  the  several  ports  are 
not  always  uniform.  The  result  is  that  the  certificates  issued  at  dif- 
ferent port-  do  not  alwaysmean  exactly  the  same  thing.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  an  importer  buys  a  cargo  of  corn  -hipped  from  Baltimore 
and  certified  to  be  No.  2  mixed  corn,  sail  grade,  and  then  a  little  later 
buy-  a  cargo  shipped  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  bearing  the  same  certified 
grade,  and  it  so  happens  that  owing  to  different  standards  of  inspec- 
tion the  one  cargo  differs  somewhat  in  quality  from  the  other.  The 
importer  who  has  received  one  certified  grade  and  then,  und 
similar  certificate,  receives  an  inferior  quality,  not  understanding  the 
condition-,  would  naturally  feel  that  the  second  consignment  fell  short 
of  the  standard  called  for  by  its  certificate. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  rix  a  standard  grade  for  all  the  p<»rr-  of  the 
United  States? — A.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible. 

Q.  Have  any  step-  been  taken  in  that  direction ? — A.  Not  so  far  as 
I  am  aware. 

Q.  If  -o  fixed,  would  it  not  be  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  exporter 
from  this  country  I — A.  I  believe  that  it  would  be.  If  we  could  have 
a  uniform  system  of  grading  for  all  ports  of  shipment,  so  that  this 
variation  could  not  arise  under  proper  inspection.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  export  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  not  all  the  boards  of  trade  in  the  United 
State-  endeavor  to  conform  to  the  Chicago  inspection  and  grade  or  the 
New  York  inspection  and  grade  in  those  two  market-  at  fixed  prices  \ — 
A.  In  a  general  way.  of  course,  the  great  ports  are  followed,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  not  followed  absolutely.  Grain  inspection  is 
had.  of  course,  at  practically  all  of  the  ports.  A  great  deal  of  grain 
is  now  -hipped  from  our  Southern  ports,  such  as  Galveston,  New 
Orleans,  and  Newport  News,  and  the  commercial  organization-  that 
control  the  inspection  there  establish  their  own  rule-  of  grading,  and 
these  rules  sometime-  differ  slightly  from  those  in  force  at  New  York 
and  Chicago.  We  made  inquiries  recently  in  regard  to  that  very  mat- 
ter, and  from  the  replies  received  at  the  Department  it  i-  evident  that 
there  i-.  in  a  number  of  cases,  an  appreciable  difference  between  the 
grades  established  in  a  given  year  at  the  several  ports. 

Q.   You  are  -peaking  of  the  changes  that   occur  there   in  grading. 
*  13325 3 
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Do  not  these  changes  nearly  always — in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases — occur 
through  the  difference  of  the  character  of  the  crops  of  the  season? — 
A.  Where  changes  are  made  they  are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  that 
very  thing. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  of  the 
board  of  trade  at  all,  but  it  is  simply  that  the  very  grain  that  comes 
out  of  the  very  section  in  one  year  will  be  graded  possibly  below  or 
above  what  it  was  the  year  before? — A.  Exactly.  The  grades  are 
based,  of  course,  on  the  average  crop;  but  the  changes  in  the  average 
crop  are  not  followed  as  carefully  in  some  ports  as  in  others.  We  had 
replies  from  some  ports  indicating  that  the  grades  established  there 
remain  practically  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  They  do  on  winter  wheat,  for  instance;  they  hardly  ever  change. 
But  will  you  not  find  always  a  great  many  changes  there  in  the  spring 
wheat  because  the  climatic  changes  are  so  much  different? — A.  The 
changes  in  grading  are  most  noticeable  in  corn,  of  course.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  changes  in  wheat  are  so  marked  as  the  changes  in  corn. 
It  has  been  chiefly  the  corn  against  which  these  complaints  have  been 
made  on  the  ground  of  grading. 

INSPECTION   CERTIFICATE. 

You  spoke  of  the  official  certification.1  Now,  that  is  another  matter 
that  I  am  glad  jou  have  suggested,  for  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  abroad.  The  certificates  issued  by  our  boards  of 
trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  usually  bear  the  inscription,  "  Official 
inspection  certificate."  The  importers  abroad  quite  generally  under- 
stand that  to  mean  official  as  applying  to  the  Government.  I  find 
abroad  a  general  impression  that  our  certificates  are  Government  cer- 
tificates. 

Q.  And  yet,  practically,  they  are  just  as  good  as  Government  cer- 
tificates, are  they  not? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  question. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  find  a  board  of  trade  that  did  not  select  the 
very  best  men  that  could  be  found  there  as  inspectors?  Merit  and 
not  favoritism  rules  in  every  case  of  that  kind,  considering  the  millions 
of  money  that  are  involved  in  the  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade. — A. 
That  is  a  very  general  question.  I  am  not  criticising  our  inspection 
system  as  a  whole,  because  I  think  it  is  a  remarkably  good  one  under 
the  circumstances,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  country,  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  that  prevail  in  the  different  sections,  and  the  wide 
distances  between  the  various  ports.  I  think  that  on  the  whole  the 
system  is  an  admirable  one. 

QUESTION   OF   GOVERNMENT   CONTROL   OF   INSPECTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Well,  owing  to  the  immense  quantities 
of  grain  and  the  immense  interests  that  are  involved,  would  it  not  be 

1  [The  interrogatory  preceding  this  response  was  omitted  from  the  published  report 
of  testimony.] 
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better  to  have  the  Government  fix  the  grades  and  have  some  means  to 
protect  against  frauds  in  mixing,  etc.,  and  in  bills  of  lading,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  discredited?  That  is.  would  it  not  be  more  satis- 
factory both  to  the  shipper  and  to  the  commission  man  to  know  that 
the  inspector  was  under  the  control  of  the  Government  \ — A.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  trade  if  some  steps  were  taken 
to  secure  uniformity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Why  would  it  not  do  for  the  Government 
to  license  these  inspectors?  That  would  -be  the  way  to  regulate  it. — 
A.  That  would  be  one  way.  of  course.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Government  should  take  the  matter  entirely  into  its  own  hands.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  that  is  at  present  necessary,  but  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  place  the  inspection  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Government,  so  that  uniform  rules  could  be  enforced.  To  establish 
an  official  inspection  service  for  grain  at  all  our  ports  would  be  quite 
an  undertaking,  and  I  question  the  immediate  necessity  of  going  so  far 
as  that. 

Q.  Why  should  it  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  cereals  and  everything 
of  that  kind  just  as  we  have  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  now  in 
the  case  of  animals,  meats,  and  live  cattle  \  Why  is  there  not  just  as 
much  necessity  to  inspect  the  one  as  the  other,  and  why  is  there  not  just 
as  much  necessity  for  official  inspection  \ — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing.  I  have  not  reached  a  conclusion 
in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  at  present  for  the 
Government  to  take  over  entirely  to  its  own  control  the  inspection  of 
export  grain.  It  is.  of  course,  a  very  comprehensive  system.  It 
might  be  well  for  the  Government  to  begin  by  establishing  an  official 
inspection  that  would  be  optional  with  the  exporter.  Argentina  has 
recently  done  that  very  thing.  The  Argentine  Government  has  estab- 
lished an  inspection  service  for  grain  at  its  several  ports,  so  that 
exporters,  by  paying  a  small  fee.  can  have  their  grain  officially 
inspected  and  obtain  an  official  certificate  as  to  its  grade.  The  Argen- 
tine inspection  is  entirely  optional,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  intro- 
ducing an  official  inspection  of  export  grain  in  the  United  States  it 
would  be  best  at  the  outset  to  make  it  optional  rather  than  compulsory. 
I  believe  the  advantages  of  the  Government  certificate  would  soon  lead 
to  its  being  demanded  by  foreign  buyers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  the  shipper  or  commission  man 
object  \ — A.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  considerable  opposition  to  a 
compulsory  official  inspection.  It  is  very  natural  to  expect  some  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  step  by  the  Government.  There  would  probably  be 
opposition  on  the  part  of  those  very  organizations  that  are  now  con- 
trolling the  inspection. 

Q.  Is  it  not  almost  as  important  as  the  inspection  of  meat? — A.  I 
hardly  think  it  would  do  to  say  that  it  is  almost  as  important.  No:  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  such  a  crying  need  for  Government  inspec- 
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tion  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  meat.  There  are  not  the  same  sanitary 
reasons  for  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  complaint  has  not  become  so  common? — A.  It 
has  not,  because  the  present  grain-inspection  system  is  already  a  fairly 
good  one,  although  far  from  perfect. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  not  be  an  assurance  to  the  foreign  importer  when 
he  buys  a  cargo  to  know  that  the  grade  is  the  same  without  regard  to 
the  port  from  which  it  was  shipped? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  not  this  the  tendency  now:  If  they  find  that 
the  port  at  Galveston  has  a  lower  grade  for  low  grades  that  go  to  that 
port  for  shipment,  would  it  not  generally  have  a  tendency  to  discredit 
the  grades  of  the  whole  country  when  they  pay  little  attention  to  what 
section  of  the  country  the  grade  is  shipped  from  ? — A.  It  would  very 
naturally  do  so. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    GOVERNMENT    INSPECTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  not  the  establishment  of  Govern- 
ment inspection  make  a  uniform  grade  all  over  the  country — naturally 
tend  to  \ — A.  It  should  do  so. 

Q.  And  would  it  not  give  a  better  price  for  our  cereals  in  Europe  if 
they  had  the  Government  certificate  back  of  them,  and  not  that  of  an 
individual  nor  a  corporation  nor  a  board  of  trade  ?— A.  I  think  that  it 
would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Even  if  it  did  not  give  a  better  price  it 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  who  are  bu}-ing  it  now? — A.  I 
should  hesitate  slightly  on  the  ground  of  feasibility  just  now.  To  my 
mind  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  extend  the  sj^s- 
tem  of  compulsory  Government  inspection  more  gradually.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  dairy  products,  and  first  put  that  branch  of  the  export 
trade  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  In  other  words,  introduce  these  reforms 
by  degrees, 

LACK    OF    INFORMATION    ABOUT    INSPECTION    CHANGES. 

I  want  to  say  that  of  course  the  representatives  in  this  country  of 
foreign  importers  of  grain  are  supposed  to  notify  the  importers  whom 
they  represent  of  any  changes  in  the  grading,  and  to  give  them  exact 
information  on  that  point,  but  it  often  happens  that  this  is  not  prop- 
erly done.  The  boards  of  trade  themselves  do  not  inform  foreign 
importers  of  the  changes.  That  is  left  to  the  representatives  in  this 
country  of  the  importers,  and  there  is  often  laxity  about  sending  the 
proper  information — at  least  so  I  have  been  informed  on  the  other 
side. 

DAMAGE   TO    GRAIN    DURING    VOYAGE. 

In  speaking  of  the  damaged  condition  of  the  grain  that  arrived  in 
Europe,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  was  exported  in  such  condition. 
My  own  belief  is  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  damage  occurs  on  the 
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voyage.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  in  many  cases  where  cargoes 
are  complained  of  in  foreign  ports  the  grain  when  shipped  from  the 
United  States  was  in  proper  condition. 

UNFAIR    COMPLAINTS    INFREQUENT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  frequently  hear  of  commission  mer- 
chants informing  shippers  of  produce  that  their  stuff  was  received  in 
a  damaged  condition,  and  that  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  cheating 
the  farmer,  the  fact  being  that  the  produce  more  often  is  in  excellent 
condition  when  received,  hut  reported  in  a  damaged  condition.  Is  it 
probable  that  anything  of  that  practice  prevails  on  the  other  side  in 
regard  to  our  grains  \ — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  unscrupulous 
people  abroad,  as  there  are  all  over  the  world,  who  will  in  some  cases 
make  unfair  complaints  of  that  kind,  but  I  think  as  a  rule  that  such 
cases  are  rare. 

CARELESSNESS    IN    SHIPPING    CORN. 

Q.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  ship  shelled  corn  than  it  is  to  ship  wheat 
in  bulk? — A.  It  is  more  difficult.  The  corn  gets  out  of  condition 
more  readily  than  the  other  grains,  because  its  moisture  content  is 
greater.  It  is  in  the  case  of  corn  that  most  of  the  complaints  have 
been  made.  Sometimes,  when  corn  in  otherwise  perfect  condition  is 
loaded  here  in  hot  weather,  the  heat  it  has  absorbed  causes  the  grain 
to  sweat  and  become  moldy  before  it  reaches  the  other  side,  and  then 
the  purchaser  there  naturally  wonders  whether  that  corn  was  in  good 
condition  when  it  was  shipped.  I  believe,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  is 
on  the  voyage  that  most  of  the  damage  is  done,  Much  of  the  damage 
undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  case  of  bulk  cargoes  carried  by  tramp 
steamers.  There  are  comparatively  few  complaints  against  corn  car- 
ried by  the  regular  liners,  for  as  a  rule  the  regular  liners  give  greater 
attention  to  ventilation,  and  in  fact  to  the  care  of  the  cargo  generally. 
Ventilation  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  shipment  of  corn.  When 
shippers  load  corn  into  a  steamer  at  a  Southern  port  in  hot  weather, 
then  batten  down  the  hatches  and  without  any  ventilation  at  all  attempt 
to  carry  that  cargo  across  the  ocean,  the  chances  are  very  strong  that 
under  such  conditions  some  sweating  will  occur. 

CORN    LOADED    IN    IRON    STEAMERS. 

Corn  is  sometimes  loaded  into  iron  steamers  without  any  protection 
against  the  heated  iron  sides.  There  should  be  some  kind  of  a  protec- 
tion— either  a  board  sheathing  or  a  protection  of  bagging — against  the 
iron  sides  of  the  steamer,  for  as  she  lies  in  port  her  sides  above  the 
water  line  naturally  become  very  much  heated  by  the  sun,  and  when 
the  corn  is  poured  in  and  lies  right  up  against  these  hot  sides  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  contact  with  such  heat  causes  it  to  sweat. 
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CORN   STOWED   IN   COAL   BUNKERS. 

Then,  too,  corn  is  sometimes  loaded  into  bunkers  that  are  intended 
primarily  for  coal.  Quite  frequently  on  tramp  steamers  where  they 
take  a  full  cargo  they  load  corn  into  one  of  the  coal  bunkers,  which 
are,  of  course,  amidships,  and  adjacent  to  the  boilers.  It  is  in  these 
bunkers  that  I  think  much  of  the  damage  is  done.  The  heat  from  the 
furnaces  and  boilers  during  the  passage  gradually  works  its  waj^  through 
the  bulkhead,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  where  corn  has  been  loaded  in 
a  bunker,  to  find  it  badly  sweated,  especially  along  the  side  of  the 
bulkhead  that  separates  the  bunker  from  the  boiler  space.  There  the 
corn  is  often  greatly  damaged.  It  is  a  question  whether  corn  should 
be  loaded  in  bunkers  at  all,  owing  to  the  great  risk  that  is  taken,  or 
at  any  rate,  whether  there  should  not  be  some  conditions  attached  as 
regards  sheathing  and  ventilation. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   VENTILATION   DURING   VOYAGE. 

Even  in  the  ordinary  holds,  remote  from  the  boilers,  unless  ventila- 
tion is  had,  corn  is  apt  to  become  heated  at  the  top  of  the  holds,  more 
particularly  during  hot  weather,  because  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the 
deck.  That  could  undoubtedly  be  prevented  by  proper  ventilation. 
The  trouble  with  the  tramp  steamers  is  that  they  frequently  go  short- 
handed,  and  do  not  have  a  sufficient  force  of  men  to  attend  to  the 
ventilation  properly.  It  is  possible  in  fair  weather  to  lift  the  hatches 
and  let  air  into  the  holds  where  the  corn  is  stowed,  but  that  is  often 
neglected.  From  my  investigations  I  believe  that  if  proper  ventila- 
tion were  provided  a  great  deal  of  the  damage  that  now  results  could 
be  avoided.  I  understand  that  the  steamers  plying  from  Argentine 
ports  carrying  Argentine  corn  to  Europe  are  now  very  generally 
equipped  with  ventilation  facilities.  That  is  a  long  voyage,  and  they 
have  discovered  the  importance  of  ventilation;  but  it  is  unquestionabty 
a  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  corn  shipped  from  the  United  States  is 
not  properly  attended  to  en  route. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CLEANING  CORN  BEFORE  SHIPMENT. 

There  has  also  been  quite  a  general  complaint  against  our  corn 
abroad  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  dirt}^.  The  foreigners  say  that  in 
this  regard  it  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  corn  shipped  from 
other  countries.  They  seem  to  think  we  are  more  careless,  and  that 
we  take  less  pains  to  clean  our  corn  than  is  the  case  in  some  other 
countries.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  corn  frequently  has  a  good 
deal  of  dirt  in  it,  such  as  broken  grains,  pieces  of  cob,  etc.  When  this 
occurs  the  danger  of  sweating  is  very  much  increased.  The  dirt  fills 
in  the  interstices  between  the  grains,  thus  excluding  the  air,  and  under 
such  conditions  heating  naturally  occurs  much  more  readily.     If  the 
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corn  were  cleaned  more  carefully  before  being  exported   there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  loss  would  be  prevented. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  sample  of  some  foreign  materials  that 
were  discovered  in  a  cargo  of  corn  shipped  from  the  port  of  Gal 
ton.  Tex.,  to  the  Free  Port  of  Copenhagen.  Mr.  C.  D.  Hage.  the 
director  of  the  Copenhagen  Free  Port  Company,  forwarded  to  me  a 
box  containing  quite  a  variety  of  metallic  articles,  including  spi 
nails,  bolts,  screws,  pieces  of  wire,  foundry  drippings,  etc..  and  also 
other  matters  such  as  glass,  pebbles,  and  the  like,  that  were  sent  over 
there  in  a  cargo  of  corn.  [Producing  photograph.]  I  had  this  mate- 
rial photographed,  and  I  will  hand  you  the  photograph  that  you  may 
see.     The  articles  are  shown  at  one-half  their  natural  size. 

DANGER    TO    MILLS    FROM    TRA.-H    IN    CORN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  not  danger  of  our  grain  being 
discredited  the  same  as  butter  has  been  heretofore  I — A.  Such  case-  as 
this,  of  course,  work  very  materially  to  the  detriment  of  our  export 
trade.  The  seriousness  of  this  particular  case  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  I  say  that,  supposing  that  the  corn  had  been  cleaned,  the 
company  there  did  not  subject  it  to  any  screening,  and  it  went  out  over 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  carrying  this  material  with  it.  and  the>e 
nails  and  spikes,  etc..  gut  into  the  mills.  If  you  will  examine  that 
photograph  carefully,  you  will  see  that  some  of  the  -pikes  have  been 
between  the  mill  rollers  and  were  flattened  out.  They  did  great  dam- 
age to  the  milling  machinery.  The  millers  are  holding  the  company 
liable  for  the  damages.  Mr.  Hage  writes  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  taken  from  one  cargo  I — A.  This. 
was  sent  to  me  as  a  .-ample  of  material  that  was  taken  from  corn  sent 
from  Galveston  in  one  cargo.  Part  of  that  material  was  sent  in  to  the 
company  at  Copenhagen  by  the  miller-. 

GRADING    OF    EXPORT    CORN    AS    REGARD-    C  LEAXNE-. 

This  case  .-hows  that  there  i-  undoubtedly  some  carelessness.  The 
foreign  importers  claim  that  the  corn  shipped  as  No.  '1  -ail  grade  should 
be  much  cleaner  than  a  large  part  of  it  prove-  to  be.  The  contract 
calls  for  a  grain  that  is  reasonably  clean,  and  they  naturally  hold  that 
that  condition  is  not  carried  out  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  do  not  know  what  the  grade  of  this 
corn  was  when  it  was  shipped? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  writing 
to  me  about  the  circumstances  of  this  shipment  Mr.  Hage  failed  to 
state  the  grade  that  was  certified  to;  but  I  have  inferred  that  \\ 
Xo.  '1  sail  grade,  for  several  reasons:  first,  because  that  is  the  grade 
that  is  generally  .-hipped  to  Copenhagen:  and.  secondly,  because  if  it 
had  not  been  supposedly  a  reasonably  clean  corn,  the  company  there 
would  probably  have  put  it  through  their  own  screening  apparatus. 
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That  is,  they  would  not  have  been  justified  in  sending  out  an  unclean 
grade  of  corn  to  their  customers,  and  they  would  not  have  taken  the 
risk  of  doing  so.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Hage  did  not  state 
that  fact  specifically  in  his  letter,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  ascertain. 

SOURCE  OF  TRASH  IN  CORN. 

It  is  a  question  where  this  foreign  matter  came  from — where  it  got 
into  the  corn.  I  presume  that  this  corn  may  have  been  simply  blown 
without  being  screened;  however,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  Some  of 
this  material  was  probably  shoveled  up  with  the  corn  when  it  was  put 
into  the  shellers.  Shellers  are  sometimes  stationed  out  in  the  open 
field.  The  farmers  bring  up  the  corn  in  their  wagons  and  dump  it  on 
the  ground  in  piles,  and  then  it  is  shoveled  from  the  ground  into  the 
shellers.  Foreign  objects  of  a  less  size  than  the  cobs  readily  pass 
through  the  shellers,  and  these  objects  would  remain  in  the  corn  unless 
it  were  screened.  It  would  appear,  also,  that  the  railwa}^  cars  in  which 
the  grain  was  carried  to  the  port  furnished  some  of  the  refuse  material. 
The  cars  are  not  always  properly  cleaned  before  the  grain  is  loaded. 
The  terminal  warehouse  or  elevator  may  also  have  been  at  fault  in  this 
regard. 

1  want  to  sa}r  in  reference  to  this  case  that  affidavits  were  presented 
showing  that  the  steamer  had  been  carefully  inspected  before  the  cargo 
was  received,  as  is  the  custom.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  made  affi- 
davit that  the  holds  in  which  this  corn  was  loaded  were  carefully 
inspected  and  were  free  from  all  foreign  matter  and  in  proper  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  cargo.  He  had  a  certificate  to  that  effect  to  show 
that  this  matter  did  not  get  into  the  cargo  from  the  ship. 

SHIPMENTS    OF    WHEAT,   RYE,   AND    BARLEY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  you  through  with  what  you  desired 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  grain? — A.  I  spoke  also  of  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley.     1  will  just  touch  upon  these. 

Against  our  wheat  complaint  has  been  made  abroad  that  it  some- 
times contains  many  unsound  and  burnt  grains,  more  than  would  be 
warranted  by  the  certificate  of  inspection,  and  also  that  it  is  sometimes 
deficient  in  weight.  Recently  a  complaint  came  to  the  Department 
from  abroad  alleging  that  some  wheat  had  been  received  that  did  not 
come  up  to  the  weight  called  for  in  the  contract  by  several  pounds  per 
bushel.  I  also  have  in  mind  a  complaint  made  some  months  ago 
regarding  a  parcel  of  wheat  that  contained  garlic  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  necessary  to  reclean  the  entire  lot  before  it  could  go  into 
the  mills.  Some  of  the  grain  did  get  into  the  mills  before  it  was 
cleaned,  and  produced,  of  course,  a  very  unpleasant  kind  of  flour. 

Similarly,  one  of  the  complaints  against  rye  imported  from  the 
United  States  is  that  it  too  frequently  contains  oats  in  considerable 
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quantities,  making  it  necessary  to  reclean  the  rye  before  it  can  be 
milled  and  made  into  flour.  As  the  rye  is  imported  for  bread  pur- 
poses, it  is  important  to  have  it  free  from  oats  and  other  grain. 

Our  barley  has  also  been  complained  about  in  some  cases  because  of 
its  dirty  condition.  An  instance  came  to  our  notice  where  it  was 
claimed  that  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  impurities  occurred  in  a  cargo. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  foreign  importers,  the  complaints 
made  against  American  barley  are  mostly  of  recent  origin.  Some 
years  ago  American  barley  was  held  in  high  favor  abroad.  It  obtained 
a  market  in  Europe  that  was  formerly  controlled  by  Russia.  But  the 
importers  say  that  within  the  last  few  years  complaints  against  the 
condition  of  our  barley  have  been  numerous,  greatly  endangering  our 
market,  and  the  probability  is  that  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to 
secure  more  care  in  cleaning  export  barley  much  trade  will  be  lost 
to  us. 

NEED    OF    GREATER    CARE    IX    CLEANING    GRAIN. 

Regarding  our  grain  export  trade  as  a  whole,  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
that  trade  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  exporters  do  not  always  exercise 
proper  care  in  cleaning  the  grain  before  shipment.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  competition  we  are  beginning  to  meet  with  from  other 
grain-exporting  countries,  it  is  highly  important  that  this  ground  for 
complaint  should  be  speedily  remedied. 

MISUNDERSTANDING    <>F    TERM    "OFFICIAL." 

Before  dropping  the  subject  of  grain  exports.  I  want  to  recur  again 
to  the  matter  of  the  certificates,  and  to  repeat  that  it  seems  to  me 
unfortunate  that  the  certificates  issued  by  our  boards  of  trade  should 
be  sent  out  under  the  title  of  ** official"  inspection.  [Producing  cer- 
tificate.] The  term  "official"  in  this  case  ts  undoubtedly  misleading, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  prevent 
further  misunderstanding  on  that  ground  by  prohibiting  boards  of 
trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  from  using  the  appellation  "official" 
on  their  certificate-*.  It  i<  unquestionably  a  cause  of  much  misunder- 
standing abroad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  conveys  the  idea  to  the  foreign  importer  that  it 
is  a  Government  official  inspection? — A.  The  foreign  importer  very 
generally  believes  that  these  certificates  are  issued  by  the  United  States 
Government.  I  have  talked  with  many  importers  abroad  who  were 
under  that  impression,  and  who  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  Government  was  in  nowise  responsible  for  the  certification  of 
our  export  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Does  not  nearly  every  single  purchaser  or 
Liverpool  broker  have  his  own  agent  in  the  United  States  here  in  our 
markets:' — A.   Many  of  the  larger  importers  have  their  agents  here. 
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Q.  Those  that  are  of  any  account  at  all? — A.  Many  of  the  large 
importers  have  their  representatives  here,  but  these  certificates ,  of 
course,  pass  into  the  hands  of  other  buyers.  The  importers,  in  resell- 
ing- their  imported  grain,  sometimes  base  their  contracts  on  the  origi- 
nal certificate,  and  in  such  cases  the  secondary  buyers  have  not  the 
same  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  status  of  the  certificate. 

Q.  The  Government  inspection  would  cover  all  doubts  and  would 
verify  to  the  consignee  or  the  factor  or  the  commission  merchant  or 
the  original  purchaser  or  anyone  that  there  was  bona  fide  inspection 
here  when  put  on  board  of  vessels,  subject,  of  course,  to  stand  the 
transportation  and  delivery  ? — A.  Yes. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CAEE  IN  LOADING  CORN. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  desire  to  go  any  further  into 
grain  ? — A.  One  thing  occurs  to  me  that  I  intended  to  add  in  connec- 
tion with  the  loading  of  grain.  I  said  that  it  was  a  question  whether 
corn  ought  ever  to  be  loaded  in  the  bunkers,  since  they  were  so  close 
to  the  boilers  and  therefore  so  liable  to  become  heated  on  the  voyage. 
The  same  objection  applies,  of  course,  to  the  loading  of  grain  in  any 
of  the  holds  that  are  adjacent  to  the  boiler  or  engine  space.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  cargo  the  corn  ought,  when  possible,  to  be  loaded 
in  holds  that  are  remote  from  amidships. 

Q.  Would  this  trouble  be  obviated  to  some  extent  if  the  bottoms 
were  controlled  by  Americans  ?  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the 
excellent  facilities  on  land.— A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far 
easier  to  control  the  methods  of  transportation  if  we  owned  the  ships. 
Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  wanted. — A.  Carelessness  sometimes  occurs 
as  regards  the  stowing  of  grain  with  other  merchandise  in  the  same 
hold.  A  case  recently  came  to  my  attention  where  a  hold  was  partially 
filled  with  corn,  and  then  upon  that  corn  were  stowed  bales  of  cotton. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  corn  put  down  in  the  hold  and  then  covered 
over  completely  with  bales  of  cotton  is  going  to  sweat  and  become 
damaged.  I  speak  of  this  case  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  considered  in  regulating  the  methods  of  shipping  grain  across  the 
ocean. 

PACKING  OF  COTTON  FOR  EXPORT. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  export  of  cotton  ? — A. 
The  principal  ground  of  criticism  against  American  cotton  in  foreign 
markets  is  the  poor  packing.  A  great  deal  of  our  cotton  is  still  baled 
in  the  old  way.  We  ship  it  in  large  bales,  weighing  about  500  pounds, 
and  much  of  it  is  put  up  in  inferior  baling  materials.  The  damage 
that  thus  results  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  at  the 
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end  of  the  journey  across  the  sea.  Our  exporters  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  conditions  that  our  cotton  has  to  meet  in  foreign  countries.  The 
packing  is  generally  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  cotton  safely  to  the 
seaboard  and  to  get  it  aboard  ship,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  unloaded 
in  the  foreign  port  great  loss  is  apt  to  result.  Under  the  rough  han- 
dling to  which  the  bales  are  subjected  in  the  process  of  unloading  from 
the  ship's  holds  to  the  docks,  the  flimsy  baling  material  becomes  badly 
torn,  and  usually  a  large  amount  of  cotton  is  shredded  off  and  strewn 
along  the  docks.  Such  cotton  is  practically  ruined,  becoming  waste 
cotton.  The  coverings  of  the  bales  are  generally  so  badly  damaged 
that  before  the  cotton  can  be  reshipped  much  patching  has  to  be  done, 
and  often  entire  rebaling.  Foreign  importers  naturally  complain  of 
this,  because  it  subjects  them  to  so  much  additional  expense. 

An  interesting  instance  came  to  my  attention  while  in  Russia  hist 
summer  where  the  insecure  packing  of  American  cotton  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  of  loss  by  theft.  We  send  considerable  quantities 
of  cotton  to  Russia.  Most  of  it  is  transshipped  for  the  Baltic  at 
such  ports  as  Liverpool,  Bremen,  and  Copenhagen,  although  within 
the  last  year  or  two  some  important  consignments  have  gone  direct 
to  Russia  without  transshipment.  The  United  Steamship  Company, 
of  Copenhagen,  has  been  particularly  enterprising  in  its  efforts 
to  establish  a  direct  service  between  the  United  States  and  Baltic 
Russia,  and  the  boats  of  that  company  have  recently  been  carrying 
cotton  right  through  from  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg.  However, 
the  chief  part  of  the  American  cotton  marketed  in  Russia  still  goes 
in  the  first  instance  to  other  European  ports,  where  it  has  to  be 
transshipped  in  order  to  be  forwarded  up  the  Baltic.  By  the  time 
that  cotton  has  been  discharged  at  the  Russian  ports  of  Reval  and  St. 
Petersburg  it  is  apt  to  be  in  very  poor  condition  as  regards  the  baling. 
From  these  Baltic  ports  it  has  to  be  sent  overland  by  rail  to  Moscow, 
where  the  Russian  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  chiefly  carried  on. 
Owing  to  the  numerous  rents  and  tears  that  occur  in  the  bale  coverings 
because  of  the  poor  baling  materials,  a  great  deal  of  cotton  is  lost  be- 
fore it  reaches  Moscow.  It  generally  goes  there  by  slow  freight,  fre- 
quently with  many  stops,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  peasants  along 
the  route  sometimes  steal  great  quantities  of  this  cotton  from  the  trains 
at  night,  pulling  it  from  the  damaged  bales  in  large  shreds,  as  they  can 
readily  do,  owing  to  the  insecure  packing.  In  this  manner  the  im- 
porters at  Moscow  have  been  losing  so  much  of  their  consignments 
from  America  that  they  are  now  striving,  as  far  as  they  can.  to  replace 
our  cotton  with  that  produced  in  southern  Russia.  In  the  south  of 
Russia  they  are  beginning  to  grow  American  cotton  quite  extensively. 
Some  years  ago  they  secured  American  seed,  and  already  they  have 
had  considerable  success  in  the  production  of  our  upland  cotton.  They 
take  great  pains  to  bale  it  securely.     They  use  a  much  smaller  bale 
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than  the  American,  and  pack  it  so  tightly  and  firmly  that  no  cotton  can 
be  lost  or  stolen  from  the  bale.  By  such  methods  they  are  gradually 
establishing  quite  a  trade  at  Moscow,  to  our  loss. 

I  spoke  of  this  case  as  a  rather  interesting  one,  illustrating  how  a 
trade  can  be  injured  by  neglect  in  providing  proper  packing  materials. 
Some  of  our  cotton  growers,  in  order  to  save  a  few  cents  on  a  bale,  make 
it  a  practice  to  use  the  cheapest  possible  baling  materials  that  will 
carry  their  product  to  the  port.  While  such  a  short-sighted  practice 
may  result  in  a  slight  saving  at  the  outset,  it  is  certain  in  the  long  run 
to  do  great  damage  to  our  trade.  Other  cases  similar  to  that  in 
Russia  as  regards  the  poor  baling  of  American  cotton  have  come  to 
my  attention  abroad,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that,  generally  speaking, 
our  cotton  export  trade  is  in  this  respect  fairly  open  to  criticism.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  round  or  cylin- 
drical bale  will  remedy  this  obstacle  to  our  export  trade  in  cotton. 

I  have  mentioned  the  case  of  cotton  especially  because  this  product 
is  decidedhT  our  most  important  agricultural  export,  but  it  does  not  by 
any  means  afford  the  only  instance  of  this  kind.  There  are  many  other 
cases  in  our  export  trade  where  failure  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
packing  of  the  product  is  working  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade. 

Q.  Then  the  American  producer  and  the  American  shipper,  you 
think,  suffer  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  goods  are  sometimes  sent  from  this  country  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  greater  care  should  be  taken  along  these  lines? — A.  Yes;  it 
is  very  important. 

QUESTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  AID   IN   EXTENDING   FOREIGN   MARKETS. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  general  complaint  among  agricultural  producers  that 
little  effort  is  made  to  secure  a  foreign  market  for  their  products. 
What  do  }'ou  know  about  that? — A.  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  little  effort  has  been  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  farmer  as  regards  the  exportation  of  his  produce. 
The  manufacturer  seems  able  to  accomplish  more  in  this  direction;  he 
seems  to  have  facilities  for  pushing  his  trade  that  the  farmer  has  not 
had,  or  at  least  has  not  taken  advantage  of.  I  think  it  is  true  that 
more  active  measures  have  been  taken  to  make  a  market  abroad  for 
American  manufactures  than  for  the  produce  of  American  farms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  that  very  largely  because  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  push  for  these  markets  themselves  ? — A.  Exactly. 
The  manufacturer  seems  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  foreign  market 
than  the  farmer.  He  sends  his  representatives  abroad,  establishes  his 
agencies  there,  and,  speaking  generally,  there  seem  to  be  more  facilities 
for  the  extension  of  trade  in  manufactures  than  there  are  for  upbuild 
ing  the  agricultural  export  trade. 

Q.  Manufacturers  do  for  themselves  the  work  which,  if  done  for 
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the  farmers,  must  perhaps  be  done  by  the  Government  or  some  other 
agency  I — A.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  possible  for  the  farmer,  owing  to 
his  interests  being  in  the  hands  of  so  many,  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
increasing  his  exports,  like  it  is  for  the  manufacturers,  where  large 
capital  is  invested  under  one  control  and  they  can  send  out  their  agents 
to  look  after  foreign  markets? — A.  It  is  certainly  not  so  easy,  and  I 
think  the  question  that  you  have  put  discloses  the  secret  of  the  differ- 
ence. 

NEED    OF    MOKE    LIBERAL    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  along  the  line  of  the  exten  - 
sion  of  foreign  markets  for  farm  products? — A.  I  believe,  first  of  all, 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  the  Agricultural  Department  ought 
to  be  provided  with  more  liberal  means  to  develop,  as  far  as  may  be. 
by  governmental  assistance,  the  agricultural  export  trade.  I  do  not 
think  that  enough  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  that  side  of  the  farmers'  interests.  We  have  not  done  nearly 
so  much  as  other  agricultural  countries  have  done.  I  spoke  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Canadian  government.  The  appropriation  that 
enabled  the  department  of  agriculture  for  the  Dominion  to  inaugurate 
the  measures  I  described  amounted  to  $100,000,  which  was  certainly 
quite  a  liberal  appropriation.  The  fund  that  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  our  own  Agricultural  Department  to  make  experimental  ship- 
ments of  dairy  and  other  agricultural  produce  was  only  $25,000.  The 
Australian  colonies,  like  Canada,  have  also  been  liberal  in  appropriating 
funds  to  assist  the  farmer  in  rinding  a  profitable  foreign  market  for 
his  produce.  I  feel  that  much  more  could  be  done  for  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  than  has  thus  far  been  possible  with  the  scanty  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  Department  for  such  work. 

USEFULNESS    OF    SPECIAL    AOENTS    ABROAD. 

I  believe  in  the  plan  of  sending  abroad  special  agents,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  to  study  foreign  markets.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
goodly  number  of  agents  abroad,  working  solely  in  the  interest  of  our 
farm  products.  These  agricultural  countries  I  have  mentioned  all 
maintain  such  agents,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  studying  foreign 
markets  and  the  opportunities  they  afford  for  increased  trade,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  export  methods  of  other  countries. 
Canada  sent  her  agents  to  Denmark — the  Australasian  colonies  did 
the  same — to  gather  information  there  as  to  the  best  methods  of  ship- 
ping dairy  and  other  farm  produce.  Now  that  Canada  is  beginning 
to  compete  somewhat  with  Denmark,  especially  now  that  Canada  is 
beginning  to  cut  into  the  Danish  bacon  market  in  England,  the  Danes 
are  sending  agents  to  Canada  to  see  if  there  is  anything  in  the  Cana- 
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dian  methods  of  production  and  exportation  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment over  their  own. 

SPECIAL    AGENTS    AS   COMPARED    WITH    CONSULAR   SERVICE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  not  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service 
do  the  whole  thing  properly? — A.  With  certain  modifications  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  I  think  undoubtedly  most  of  the  objects 
could  be  attained,  but  I  do  not  think  it  possible  as  the  service  is  now 
constituted.  I  do  not  believe  the  consular  officers  can  render  the  same 
kind  of  service  that  could  be  had  from  traveling  agents. 

Q.  You  mean  the  paid  agents  of  the  Department? — A.  Paid  agents 
of  the  Department,  sent  from  the  Department,  if  possible.  We  have 
tried  the  consular  service,  and  it  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactor}: 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  a  consul  is  obliged  to  remain  prac- 
tically all  the  time  at  his  place  of  business — at  Hamburg,  or  Bremen, 
or  some  other  city,  as  the  case  may  be — and  while  he  can  watch'  in  a 
general  way  the  trade  at  a  single  port,  he  has  to  remain  right  there  in 
order  to  attend  to  the  routine  duties  of  the  consular  office.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  course  of  trade  can  not  be  satisfactory  investigated  by  a 
man  confined  to  a  single  place.  In  order  to  get  a  fair  idea,  for  instance, 
of  the  butter  export  trade  of  Denmark,  it  would  be  necessary  to  travel 
over  that  countiy,  to  go  from  the  creamery  to  the  terminal  warehouse 
at  the  port,  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  the  port  and 
accompan}^  the  butter  on  the  steamer  to  its  place  of  destination.  This 
is  the  plan  followed  by  these  other  agricultural  countries  that  are  send- 
ing out  agents.  The  agents  are  instructed  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  to  trace  the  trade  to  its  final  destination,  in  order  to  gain  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  all  its  conditions.  The  consular  officers  are  neces- 
sarily engrossed  a  good  deal  of  the  time  with  the  routine  of  the  consular 
business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  not  always  take  the  time  neces- 
sary to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  special  inquiries  sent  to  them. 
Furthermore,  a  consul  is  appointed  to  represent  the  United  States  trade 
interests  as  a  whole,  and  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  State  Department,  as  is  necessary,  sends  to  him  for  certain  infor- 
mation about  a  particular  feature  of  the  agricultural  export  trade,  that 
consul  may  have  on  file  in  his  office,  and  probably  has,  a  number  of 
requests  from  other  sources  that  take  precedence,  and  so  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  to  wait.  The  consul's  attention  is  necessarily 
divided.  He  is  not  working  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  any  more 
than  he  is  in  the  interest  of  other  industries,  and  that,  of  course,  is 
a  great  objection  from  our  point  of  view.  It  is  very  important  for 
us  to  have  men  abroad  whom  we  can  direct  and  who  can  work  under 
the  Department's  supervision.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  feel  that  we 
never  can  expect  from  the  consular  service,  no  matter  how  much  it 
may  be  improved,  such  results  as  other  countries  are  getting  from 
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the  employment  of  agricultural  experts  working  in  foreign  countries. 
I  believe  that  the  employment  of  special  agents  of  the  Department 
abroad  is  the  most  feasible  way  of  getting  the  information  we  want. 
By  placing  the  right  kind  of  men  in  competing  countries  and  in  coun- 
tries that  afford  us  most  of  our  markets,  we  can  undouotedly  gather 
information  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  extending  our  trade. 

AGRICULTURAL    ATTACHES    AT    EMBASSIES. 

To  supplement  the  work  that  can  be  -expected  from  these  special 
agents,  I  am  in  favor  of  appointing  agricultural  attaches  to  our  embas- 
sies in  certain  of  the  most  important  countries.  I  am  in  favor  of  that 
plan  because  of  our  experience  in  one  case,  that  of  Dr.  Stiles,  who  was 
stationed  at  Berlin  as  an  agricultural  attache.  Although  nominally  a 
diplomatic  official,  and  having  from  the  State  Department  an  appoint- 
ment as  such,  he  was  paid  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  was 
under  the  direction  of  our  Department.  His  work  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Department.  He  traveled  about  over  Europe,  as 
occasion  seemed  to  demand,  following  the  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, in  order  to  investigate  matters  affecting  our  agricultural  export 
trade,  and  in  this  capacity  he  rendered,  on  the  whole,  a  most  valuable 
service.  His  appointment  was,  of  course,  something  of  an  experiment, 
but  I  think  that  it  was  eminently  successful.  It  is  my  belief  that  a 
few  such  agricultural  attaches,  having  a  diplomatic  status,  could  be  of 
great  service  abroad  to  our  agricultural  interests.  Their  diplomatic 
status  would  give  them  certain  advantages  over  other  agents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  They  would  be  very  valuable  in  study- 
ing the  wants  and  tastes  of  foreign  people  also,  so  as  to  learn  the 
proper  preparation  of  our  agricultural  products  for  export,  would 
they  not? — A.  That  is,  of  course,  at  the  base  of  our  export  trade. 
First  of  all,  we  must  put  up  a  product  that  will  be  acceptable  in  the 
market  to  which  it  is  sent.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  study 
the  peculiar  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  various  foreign  markets  in 
order  that  we  may  know  what  kind  of  a  product  to  prepare  for  export. 

ADDITIONAL   EXAMPLES    OF   EXPORT   MEASURES   TAKEN   BY    FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

EXPORTS  OF  BACON  FROM  DENMARK. 

I  spoke  of  the  Canadian  bacon  trade  competing  somewhat  with  the 
Danish  bacon  trade.  The  Danes  have  been  preeminently  successful  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets,  and  especially  of  their 
great  foreign  market,  the  British  market.  Soon  after  the  Danes  had 
placed  their  export  trade  in  butter  on  a  sure  footing  they  began  to 
reach  out  after  a  market  for  bacon  in  Great  Britain.  They  studied 
the  wants  of  that  market  and  they  produced  a  bacon  that  met  those 
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wants.  In  1880  they  exported  about  13,000,000  pounds  of  pork, 
chiefly  bacon.  In  1890  they  exported  65,000,000  pounds.  In  1898, 
the  last  year  for  which  we  have  their  figures,  they  exported  135,000,000 
pounds,  sending  most  of  it  to  Great  Britain.  In  less  than  twenty 
years  they  developed  a  trade  that  now  amounts  in  value  to  about 
$15,000,000.  They  did  so,  as  I  said,  by  studying  the  requirements  of 
the  British  market  and  meeting  those  requirements. 

EXPORTS  OF  BACON  FROM  CANADA. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  countries  becoming  competitors  of  American 
products  along  the  line  of  studying  the  wants  and  tastes  and  methods 
of  supplying  those  wants  or  tastes  ? — A.  As  the  Canadian  people  fol- 
lowed the  Danes  in  their  methods  of  exporting  butter,  so  they  have 
followed  them  in  regard  to  the  bacon  export  trade — the  two  products 
naturally  go  hand  in  hand.  Canada  took  the  same  measures  that  Den- 
mark had  taken  to  get  at  the  requirements  of  Great  Britain  in  that 
product,  and  the  result  is  shown  by  the  Canadian  export  figures.  In 
1890  Canada  shipped  of  bacon  about  7,000,000  pounds,  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain.  In  1899,  within  a  decade,  the  Canadian  exports  amounted  to 
nearly  112,000,000  pounds. 

EXPORTS    OF   BACON    FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Our  own  exports  of  bacon,  of  course,  are  enormous,  but  they  do  not 
show  any  such  growth  as  I  have  just  exhibited  for  Denmark  and 
Canada.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  a  decline  in  our  export 
trade  in  bacon.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  seriously  the  competi- 
tion of  these  other  exporting  countries.  The  first  year  for  which 
our  shipments  of  bacon  were  separately  reported  is  1881.  In  that 
year  we  exported  673,000,000  pounds  of  bacon,  valued  at  about 
151,000,000.  In  1890  we  exported  532,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
about  139,000,000.  In  1895  we  exported  only  153,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  about  $38,000,000.  Last  year,  1899,  we  exported  563,000,000 
pounds,  worth  about  $12,000,000.  While  our  exports  for  1899  were 
larger  than  those  for  1890  and  1895,  you  will  see  that  they  were  con- 
siderably smaller  than  our  exports  in  1881,  which  was  about  the  time 
when  the  bacon  shipments  from  these  other  countries  were  beginning 
to  become  prominent.  Taking  the  record  of  1899,  we  find  that  we 
sent  abroad  in  that  year  over  100,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1881, 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  question  whether  in  the  years  to 
come  we  shall  not  feel  still  more,  seriously  the  competition  of  such 
countries  as  Denmark  and  Canada,  and  also  the  Australasian  colonies 
that  are  now  beginning  to  ship  bacon  to  England,  unless  we  take  some 
measures  to  adapt  our  product  more  closely  to  the  requirements  of  the 
British  market. 
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KIND    OF    BACON"    PREFERRED    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  bacon  preferred  b}^  the  British  nation  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Wiltshire  bacon.  It  is  different  from  our  bacon  in  being  much  leaner 
and  firmer.  The  objection  to  our  bacon  is  that  it  is  too  fat.  being  a 
corn-fed  bacon.     It  does  not  bring  as  high  a  price. 

Q.  They  prefer  a  streak  of  lean  and  a  streak  of  fat,  instead  of  nil 
fat  I — A.  They  like  a  leaner  bacon  than  ours.  The  Tamworth  and 
Yorkshire  swine  seem  to  be  the  preferred  breeds  for  producing  bacon 
for  the  British  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  fatten 
our  hogs  too  fast,  and  that  makes  a  fatter  meat? — A.  Yes,  they  are 
too  fat:  that  is  the  chief  objection. 

PRICES   OF   BACON    IN    ENGLAND. 

I  was  about  to  quote  the  import  prices  in  England  of  the  bacon 
received  from  the  United  States,  from  Canada,  and  from  Denmark.  In 
1899  the  average  annual  price  of  the  bacon  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  United  States  was  about  7  cents  a  pound,  the  exact 
quotation  being  6.96  cents.  The  average  price  of  the  bacon  imported 
from  Canada  was  7.3  cents  a  pound.  The  average  price  of  the  bacon 
imported  from  Denmark  was  10.6  cents  per  pound.  In  other  words, 
there  was  a  difference  during  1899  of  about  Si  cents  per  pound  in  favor" 
of  the  Danish  pork  over  ours,  which  is  very  significant.  When  you 
consider  the  fact  that  we  exported  last  year  563,000,000  pounds  of 
bacon,  most  of  which  went  to  Great  Britain,  you  can  readily  see  that 
even  a  slight  enhancement  in  the  price  would  have  meant  an  enormous 
gain  to  the  American  farmer.  If  the  importance  of  this  matter  could 
be  brought  home  to  producers  in  the  United  States,  so  as  to  lead  them 
to  change  their  methods  of  production  by  selecting  only  the  preferred 
bacon  breeds  and  feeding  the  kind  of  rations  that  will  produce  the 
bacon  most  highly  favored  abroad,  it  would  be  a  most  profitable  lesson, 
I  am  sure,  for  the  farming  community. 

•The  case  of  bacon  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  manner,  I  think,  the 
point  that  you  just  suggested  about  the  importance  of  ascertaining  and 
meeting  the  exact  requirements  of  foreign  markets. 

METHODS    ADOPTED    BY    AUSTRALASIAN    COLONIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  believe  you  have  covered  all  the  points 
that  I  have  down  here,  Professor,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  extension  of  our  markets,  and  I  do  not  know  but  so 
far  as  additional  legislation  is  concerned.  If  you  have  anything  fur- 
ther, however,  to  suggest  in  regard  to  any  remedy  for  the  grievances 
that  you  have  mentioned,  the  commission  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. — 
A.  I  spoke  quite  fully  of  what  Canada  had  been  doing,  and  referred 
13325 1 
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in  a  general  way  to  what  the  Australasian  colonies  had  attempted  as 
regards  governmental  control  of  and  aid  to  the  agricultural  export 
trade.  I  should  like  to  mention  a  plan  that  has  been  adopted  by  New 
South  Wales,  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  Australasian  colonies, 
in  the  interest  of  the  export  trade.  In  1895  the  government  of  that 
colony  appointed  an  export  board,  so  called—"  Board  for  Exports  "  was 
the  official  title,  I  believe — to  take  under  consideration  plans  for  the 
development  of  a  larger  export  trade  in  the  products  of  the  colony. 
The  method  pursued  by  the  board  was,  at  the  outset,  to  hold  confer- 
ences with  leading  representatives  of  the  various  agricultural  inter- 
ests, such  as  the  dairying  industry,  the  meat  exporters,  the  grain 
shippers,  etc.  The  leading  producers  and  shippers  of  the  various 
export  commodities  were  called  into  consultation  by  the  board  and  their 
opinions  solicited  as  to  the  best  measures  to  be  taken  to  assist  their 
particular  branches  of  the  trade.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  and  practical  information  was  elicited,  and  the 
board,  on  the  strength  of  what  it  had  thus  learned,  made  certain  rec- 
ommendations to  the  government,  which  were  afterwards  carried  out. 

Government  aid  and  control. — In  a  general  way  the  measures  adopted 
in  Australasia  correspond  rather  closely  to  what  has  been  done  in  Den- 
mark and  in  Canada;  but,  if  anything,  the  Australasian  colonies  have 
gone  even  farther  than  those  countries  in  the  direction  of  government 
aid  and  control.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  I  think,  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  project  to  assist  the  export  trade  of  Australasia  by 
State  intervention,  but  the  other  colonies  have  been  quick  to  see  the 
advantages  of  such  a  movement,  and  they  are  now  adopting  similar 
provisions. 

Better  transj>ortation  and  terminal  facilities. — One  of  the  first  things 
done  by  the  Australasian  colonies  to  facilitate  their  export  trrde  was 
the  securing  of  better  transportation  facilities  by  rail  from  the  farm- 
ing districts  to  the  ports  of  shipment.  Cold  storage  on  the  trains  was 
procured,  as  it  had  been  in  Canada,  and  cold-storage  warehouses  were 
established  at  the  ports  of  shipment  where  products  could  be  safely 
kept  until  the  time  of  sailing.  Arrangements  were  also  made  with  the 
steamship  companies  to  provide  regular  sailings  from  the  ports  to  the 
British  market  and  to  furnish  refrigeration  facilities  on  board.  Another 
method  taken  by  the  Australasian  colonies  was  the  establishment  of 
cold-storage  depots  and  warehouses  at  London  and  other  British  ports. 
Several  of  the  colonies  have  depots  there  for  their  products,  under  the 
management  and  control  of  government  agents,  who  receive  the 
produce  as  it  comes  from  the  ship,  keep  it  in  cold  storage  when 
necessary,  and  take  measures  for  its  proper  disposal  in  the  market. 
The  establishment  of  these  terminal  depots  has  undoubtedly  rendered 
great  assistance  to  the  Australasian  export  trade. 

Special  agents  abroad  to  study  methods. — The  colonies  of  Australasia 
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have  also  adopted  the  policy  of  sending  agents  to  study  the  methods  of 
other  exporting  countries.  Their  agents  have  come  to  the  United 
States  to  study  our  methods;  they  have  gone  to  Canada  to  study  the 
methods  there;  they  have  visited  Denmark  and  other  countries  for  the 
same  purpose — and  in  each  instance  have  reported  to  their  own  govern- 
ments the  results  of  their  investigations.  These  colonial  governments 
have  taken  pains  to  study  the  methods  of  other  countries  in  order  to 
follow  them,  as  far  as  it  seemed  wise,  in  developing  their  own  trade. 

Prizes  for  best  results. — The  Australasian  colonies  have  also  adopted 
one  of  the  most  important  plans  inaugurated  by  Denmark,  namely, 
that  of  offering  prizes  for  products  put  up  in  the  best  shape  for  export. 
The  government  furnishes  the  producers  with  careful  instructions  as 
to  the  kind  of  product,  style  of  packing,  marking,  labeling,  etc. ,  desired 
for  the  export  trade,  and  under  these  conditions,  at  stated  intervals, 
contests  are  held,  at  which  liberal  prizes  are  offered  for  the  products 
that  best  fill  the  requirements.  This  plan  of  offering  prizes  for  supe- 
rior export  produce,  and  thus  furnishing  an  immediate  incentive  to 
the  producer,  was  a  very  important  factor,  it  is  said,  in  bringing  the 
export  butter,  bacon,  etc.,  of  Denmark  up  to  a  high  standard,  and  the 
official  reports  from  the  Australasian  colonies  indicate  that  it  has  also 
been  an  important  factor  there. 

ADULTERATION   OF   EXPORT   PRODUCE. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  adulteration  of 
manufactured  products  in  America  is  ruining  the  foreign  markets  for 
those  products,  and  that  these  people  that  you  speak  about  seeing 
abroad  are  thus  taking  advantage  of  it  to  gain  those  markets  with 
pure-food  products  ? — A.  Wherever  we  are  losing  trade  on  the  ground 
you  mention,  these  other  exporting  countries  are  unquestionably  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  fact.  When  the  inferior  qualit}T  of  one  of  our 
products  causes  it  to  find  a  less  ready  sale  in  a  foreign  market,  our 
competitors  are  quick  to  grasp  the  opening  thus  afforded;  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

RECENT    GROWTH    OF    COMPETITION. 

And,  generally  speaking,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  question  of  compe- 
tition in  regard  to  our  agricultural  exports  has  only  of  late  been 
assuming  such  great  importance.  It  has  become  a  more  vital  ques- 
tion within  the  last  few  years  because  of  these  very  measures  that  are 
being  taken  by  competing  countries  to  gain  and  control  the  foreign 
markets  upon  which  we  have  hitherto  depended.  The  measures  that  I 
have  mentioned  are  all  comparatively  recent.  Foreign  countries  have 
been  doing  more  within  the  last  decade  than  ever  before  in  the  way  of 
pushing  by  governmental  assistance  the  exports  of  their  agricultural 
products.     It  is  therefore  important  for  us  to  take  more  active  meas- 
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ures  as  regards  our  own  exports  if  we  do  not  wish  to  fall  behind.  The 
figures  that  I  have  quoted  as  to  the  exports  of  butter  from  Denmark, 
Australasia,  and  Canada,  the  exports  of  cheese  from  Canada,  and  of 
bacon  from  Denmark  and  Canada,  are,  to  my  mind,  very  significant, 
and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  our  own  producers  who  depend  upon 
the  foreign  market. 

TIME    FOR   MORE    ACTIVE    GOVERNMENT   ATTENTION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  think  the  time  is  coming,  if  not 
here,  that  the  Government  may  well  take  some  steps  in  the  way  of 
extending  and  holding  our  markets? — A.  I  do,  most  assuredly.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  Government  to  give  the  subject  more  active 
attention. 

VALUE    OF   CONSULAR   AND    DIPLOMATIC   AID. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  additional  that  you  care  to  suggest  ?— A. 
There  is  one  thing  further  that  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  committee 
before  closing.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  about  my  reference 
to  the  consular  service.  I  do  not  want  to  underestimate  the  value  of 
the  services  that  the  consular  corps  can  render  and"does  render.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  consular  service  as  at  present  constituted  is  sup- 
plying a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  to  our  exporters.  I  think 
that  the  services  of  the  consuls  are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  valuable,  but 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  adopting  some  additional 
measures,  such  as  are  taken  by  the  countries  with  which  we  have  to 
compete.  I  am  in  favor  of  sending  out  as  foreign  agents  men  specially 
qualified  to  acquire  information  regarding  the  agricultural  export  trade. 
I  believe  that  experts  along  that  line  can  add  greatly  to  the  service  we 
are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  consular  officials.  There  are  also 
some  special  advantages  to  be  gained  by  having  a  few  representatives 
in  the  diplomatic  service — representatives  solely  of  the  agricultural 
interests.  There  are  several  cases,  as  you  know,  where  agricultural 
attaches  have  been  appointed  by  other  nations.  One  case  is  that  of 
Baron  Herman,  here  in  Washington,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  as  an  agricultural  attache  to  its  embassy  in  the  United 
States.  His  expert  knowledge  of  agricultural  matters  makes  him 
remarkably  well  qualified  for  the  position,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  ren- 
dering most  valuable  services  to  the  German  Government.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  Baron  Herman  called  at  my  office  to  present  a  similar  attache 
who  had  just  been  appointed  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  as 
an  agricultural  expert  at  Washington.  Foreign  agriculturists  recog- 
nize the  advantage  of  having,  in  addition  to  the  consular  service,  spe- 
cial representatives  abroad  working  solely  for  the  agricultural  interests, 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  adopt  the  same  advantageous 
measures.     We  should  avail  ourselves  of  equal  facilities  or  better. 
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There  is  another  thought  that  has  just  occurred  to  me.  It  is  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  for  our  export  trade  through  the  medium  of  the 
various  expositions  that  are  held  periodically  all  over  the  world.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  the  Government  to  take  even 
greater  measures  than  it  has  in  the  past  to  have  at  all  such  expositions 
an  ample  display  of  our  agricultural  products. 

CONCLUSION.' 

In  answering  the  interrogatories  of  the  committee,  I  have  not  pre- 
tended to  mention  all  the  measures  that  might  be  thought  of  to  extend 
our  agricultural  export  trade.  I  have  simply  endeavored  to  touch 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  important  features  of  the  subject 
as  suggested  by  your  questions. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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